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Important New Historical Books 


Mr. William Roscoe Thayer’s’ A Short History of Venice 


Cloth, $1.50 net ( postage 15¢,) 


‘This book is worthy of the most careful consideration. ’’ | ‘The truest interpretation of Venetian history ever furnished in a 
—Record-Herald, Chicago. compact and inexpensive work,’’— Boston Advertiser. 


“The history of Venice has a double interest for us Americans on account of its romance . . . and a marked resemblance between Venice and 
our modern cities which are also essentially commercial.” —/ndependent. 





By Professor Edward Channing, of /arvard University 
A History of the United States 


Volume I. The Planting of a Nation in the New World. Now ready, Cloth, $2.50 net ( postage 270) 
This notable History is to be complete in eight volumes, cloth, Svo, gilt tops, with maps, cach $2.50 net. 


‘“‘ This work will show the development of the people from institu. | andits form and arrangement will commend themselves highly 
tional, industrial and social, as well as from political and military, | for their practical value and helpfulness.’’ 
points of view. Its facts are largely based upon original records, | —Daily Evening Transcript, Boston, 


Dr. Osgood’s The American Colonies in the 17th Century 


By HERBERT L. OSGOOD, Ph.D., Professor of History in Columbia University. Volumes I. and II., now ready. 
Cloth, crown Sve, $5.00 net (postage ggc) 


‘Altogether the book must be adjudged the most substantial and | ‘‘The work is a splendid landmark in the field, one not to be 
masterful contribution made to the study of American colonial his- ignored by any later investigator. . . . Even the general 
tory in recent years.”’ reader should not be daunted by the pages. They are emphatically 

—The Evening Post, New York. valuable.’’—P. R. in The Critic. 


Mr. James Ford Rhodes’s History of the United States 


from the Compromise of 1850. Jn Five Volumes. Cloth, 8vo. $1250 net. Vol V., uniform with either, clo. binding, $2.50 net. 


‘“It is not probable that we shall see a more complete or better bal- | ‘The nearest approach yet made to an adequate account of the mo- 
anced history of our great civil war.’’— Zhe Nation. mentous period which he has undertaken to depict. — The Sun,N.Y. 


Dr. J. A. Fairlie’s National Administration of the United States 


The first systematic account of the administrative section of our government. Cloth, 8vo, 274 pp., $2.50 net (dostage 18.) 


‘« A treatise which will be of real service to the student of American | ‘*It is an important and authoritative book, indispensable to students 
politics, ’’— Nation. of American government, — Pittsburg Gazctte, 


Mr. Herbert Paul’s A History of Modern England 


To be complete in five volumes, of which the third is just ready. I-11, now ready, cach $2.50 net (postage 16.) 


‘¢ A narrative upon which the reader may safely rely for fairness and | “ Readable it unquestionably is. It is full of force and swing from 
correctness. ’’— Daily Evening Transcript, Boston. first to last.” Washington Post. 


Mr. Dicey’s The Relation Between Law and Public Opinion 
in England During the Nineteenth Century 


By A. V. DICEY, K.C., of the Inner Temple, Vinerian Professor of English Law, Fellow of All Souls, Oxford, Author of ‘“Intro- 
duction to the Study of the Law of the Constitution,’’ etc. Cloth, 8v0, $37.00 net 


noite? = THE MACMILLAN COMPANY “2% 4 
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The Nation. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
Politics, Literature, Science and Art, 


FOUNDED IN 1865, 


[Hntered at the New York City Post Office as 
second-class mail matter. } 
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Three dollars per year in advance, postpaid, in 
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countries comprised in the Postal Union $i, 

The date when the subscription expires is on the 
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ECOLE LIBRE DES SCIENCES POLITIQUES 


27, Rue Saint-Guillaume, 4 PARIS (Trente-cinquiéme année, 1905-1906) 





I.—DIRECTEUR 
M, Emile BOUTMY, membre de I’Institut, membre du Conseil supérieur de l’Instruction publique. 


II.—COMITE DE PERFECTIONNEMENT 

MM. BOULANGER, sénateur. anc. premier président de la Cour des Comptes; CAMBON, ambassa- 
deur; COULON, vice-président du Conseil d’Etat; FLOURENS, anc. ministre; HANOTAUX. de 
l’ Académie Frangaise, ancien ministre; DU BOYS, anc. directeur des Affaires commerciales au mi- 
nistére des Affaires étrangéres; OUIS, directeur des Affaires politiques au ministére des 
Affaires é6trangéres; MAGNIN, vice-président du Sénat; NISARD, ambassadeur; PALLAIN, gou- 
verneur de Banque de France; RAMBAUD, de l'Institut, anc. ministre; RENAUD, premier 
président de la Cour des Comptes; A. RIBOT, député, anc. président du Conseil des ministres. 


III.--CORPS ENSEIGNANT 

MM, LEVASSEUR, de l'Institut; Albert SOREL, de l'Académie fran ; H. GAIDOZ, directeur a 
l'Ecole des Hautes Etudes; LYON-CAEN, de l'Institut, professeur i la Faculté de Droit; RENAULT, 
de l'Institut, professeur 4 la Faculté de Droit; PFUNK-BRENTANO; Anatole LEROY-BEAULIEU, 
de l'Institut; Albert VANDAL, de !’ Académie francaise; B. BOURGEOIS, maitre de conf. a I'Ecole 
normale supérieure; Charles BENOIST, député; J. PLACH, professeur au Collége de France; TAR» 
DIEU, maitre des requétes au Conseil d’Etat; LEVAVASSEUR DE PRECOURT, maitre des requétes 
honoraire au Conseil d’Etat, CHEYSSON, de l'Institut, inspecteur général des Ponts et Chaussées ; 
DE FOVILLE, de I'Institut, conseiller maitre 4 la Cour des Comptes; René STOURM, de l'Institut, 
ancien inspecteur des Finances; Aug. ARNAUNE, directeur de l’administration des Monnaies ; 
ANGER, conseiller référendaire ala Cour des Comptes; COURTIN, PLAFFAIN, inspecteurs 

des Finances; SILVESTRE, ancien directeur des Affaires civiles au Tonkin; J. CHAILLEY- 


T, ete. 
TABLEAU SOMMAIRE DES COURS 


Histoire parlementalre et législative de la France, de | Géographie et Ethnographie.—Géographie commerciale 
1789 a 1875, et statistique. 
Histoire constitutionnelle de l’Europe et des Etats-Unis. | Droit des gens.—Droit international conventionnel. 
Histoire diplomatique de l'Europe, de 1713 4 1878. Organisation et mati¢res administratives en France ¢6t 
Histoire politique de l'Europe pendant les quinze der- a 6ti 
niéres années. 
Politique coloniale des Etats européens depuis 17838. 
Histoire des Etats-Unis d’Amérique de 1775 4 1900. 





ger. 
égisiation algérienne et coloniale.—Dro{it musulman. 
Législation des chemins de fer. 
Economie politique; Economie sociale; Légisiation 
ouvriére. 





a wae politiques et 6conomiques dans 1|’Asie Orien- 
ale 


Organisation et administration coloniales comparées. 
Géographie et organisation militaires.—Géographie des 


Hygiéne publique et grands travaux publics. 
Finances francaises et étrangeres. 
La monnaie, le crédit et le change.—Affaires de banque, 


possessions francaises. Politique commerciale des grandes puissances. 


RENSEIGNEMENTS GENERAUX 
L’Enseignements de I’Ecole des Sciences Politiques est le couronnement naturel de toute éducation 
libérale. Chacune de ses grandes divisions constitue en outre une préparation compléte aux carriéres 
d’Etat et aux examens ou concours qui en ouvrent Ventrée: (Diplomatie, Conseil d’Etat, Cour des 
Comptes, Inspection des Finances, Inspection des Colonies), et & des postes d’initiative ou de contrdéle 


Por Boys. 
for Mechanic Arts, Strong tcae 





dans les grandes entreprises privées. 


Les 6léves sont admis sans examens, avec l'agrément du Directeur et du Conseil de J’Kcole; il n’ont 


4 justifier d’aucun grade universitaire. 


L’enseignement comprend un ensemble de cours répartis en deux années, mais la durée des études 


peut 4tre étendue a trois ans. 
cés les examens. 


Un diplime est délivré, en fin d’études, aux éléves qui ont subi avec suc- 


ANNEE SCOLAIRE 1905-1906.—L’année scolaire commencera le 6 novembre 1905 et finira le 2 
juin 1906. On s‘inscrira au Secrétariat A partir du 30 octobre 1905. Inscription d’ensemble donnant 
entrée & tous les cours et conférences r4guliers et complémentaires et ala Bibliothéque (environ 25,000 


volumes et 160 revues et journaux francais et 6trangers)............+ Pesetene’ ccen 
Une Brochure spéciale donne: des renseignemeuts détaillés sur U' 


carriéres a uelles elle 
S'’adresser a ECOLE. 3 


‘ PAR ANNE: fr. 
rg snisation de V Ecole et sur les 


épare. 
» 27, Rue Saint-Guillaume, PARIS. 





CALIFORNIA, San Mateo. 
T. MARGARET’ S Suburban School, 


Forty minutes from San Francisco. For book of in- 
formation address ELkanor E. TEBBETTS, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
New features. Address the Dean. 
M. M. BIGELOW. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 


HE GILMAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


ARTHUR GILMAN, A.M., Director. 


School Agenttes. 


‘HE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES 
Everetr O. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 

4 Ashburton Piace, Boston; 1505 Pa. Ave., Washington; 

155 Fifth Ave., New York; 414 Cent. Bld., Minneapolis; 

533 Cooper Bid ., Denver; 80 Third St., Portland; 2038 

Mich. Blvd., Chicago; 325 Stimson Block, Los Angeles; 

Hyde Block. Spokane; 420 Parrot Bldg., San Francisco. 


LBANY TVEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools 
of all grades with competent teachers. Assists teach- 
ers in obtaining positions. 
HaRLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 








UTDOOR STUDY ALL WINTER. 
English Classical School for Girls. Art, Music, Col- 
lege Certification. Anna B. OnTON, Prin., Pasadena, Cal. 





ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 
Location high and dry. ey oy ahep 


. 


: rne: 
new gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for Coll 
Scientific School and business. Prilustrated pamphiet 
sent free, Please address 


Dr. G. R. WHITE, Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


The HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Worcester, M 50th year. The Rt. Rev. Alex. 
H. Vinton, D:D, LL-D., Springield, Visitor. Says 
present patron: ‘The best investment 


was the piacing of my sons in your school.” Address 
JOSEPH ALDENSUAW,A. M. Head Mastor 
BERLIN, CERMANY 
WILLARD SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN GIRLS 
General Courses in German, French, Literature, Art, 
Music, Prepares for American ag mm Foreign travel. 
reular address 


Twentieth year ppene Oct. 4. Fore 
Dr, ALICE H. LUCE, Auburn, Maine, 











CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency. 

Teachers—Schools—Tutors—Governess—Property. 
Tel. 6129 18th. 

Joun C. ROCKWELL, Mgr., 3 E. 14th St., N. Y. C. 


Teachers, etc. 


LADY IN N. Y., ENGAGED IN 

educational work and living alone, will take into 
her housekold in September two young girls pent 
sisters or friends) who are preparing for col or spe- 
cial studies; will secure good teachers for them and 
take them to suitable public entertainments. Refer- 
snces exchanged, and a ee as interview 
desired. Address W. P. M., care Nation, 


Resorts. 


ROSEVILLA, fice de'tew of te alne 
WEUCHATEL, fercertdet parish Sie 
SWITZERLAND for Wacer “Acdress, 
Mesdemoiselles Guil Neuchatel, Switzerland. 
The) ly for i oeeen 
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Letters of Gredit 


For Travelers 
Available in all paris o. the werld, issued by 


Redmond&Co. 


BANKERS 
41 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
607 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





The most satisfactory method to carry 
funds while traveling. 








j Descriptive pamphlet on request. 
REDMOND & 00.'3 Letters of Credit are obtainable 
through Banks and Bankers generally. 





we po A and io J Lp of exchanges and 
ETT make cable transfers of money on Europe, 
L — Australia, and South Africa; also make 
CREDIT 


collections and issue Commercial and 
ae Credits available in all parts of 
ew 
International Cheques, Certificates of Deposit. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 








LIBRARY SERVICE 


We aim to serve librarians with the 
greatest efficiency. We have 
(1.) Competent and thoroughly 
equipped book men, 
(2.) The largest. miscellaneous 
book stock in New York City. 
(3.) A valuable line of oan lists 
—as follows— 
A. Monthly Bulletin of the Lat- 
est and Best Selling Books. 
B. Standard Library Catalogue. 
C. Clearance Catalogues. 

Do You Cet. These ? Sent Free. 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 

33-37 E. 17th St., Union Sq., North, New York 





BOOKS OF TIMELY INTEREST 


Ripley's Trusts, Pools, and Corporations 


A collection of important contributions by 
economic and legal specialists. 


President Roosevelt's Railroad Policy 


Addresses by Charles A. Prouty, David Will- 
cox, Peter 8. Grosscup, and Frank Parsons. 


Davidson’s Education of the Wage-Earners 
A contribution toward the solution of the edu- 
cational problem of democracy. 


CINN & COMPANY, Boston 





Travel. 





The Rideau River, lakes and canal, 

a unique region, comparatively un- | 
known, but affording the most novel 
experience of any trip in America. 
An inland waterway between the St. 
Lawrence River at Kingston and the 
Ottawa River at Ottawa; every mile 
affords a new experience. It is briefly 
destribed in No. 34 of the “ Four- 
Track Series,” ‘‘To Ottawa, Ont., 
Via the Rideau Lakes and River,” | 
issued by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


A copy will be mailed free on wg of a 
two-cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, General 
Sn aa r Agent, Grand Central Station, New 
York 











A History of South 
America, 1854-1904. 


By CHARLES EDMOND AKERS 


With Maps, Portraits and other illustrations, 
Svo, $6.00 net 


*At last we have the pleasure of meeting an In- 
eenvien nt book on that biindest of all tangles, 
South America. . It will make the reader 
understand what is going on.”’—N. Y. Sun. 


E. P. DUTTON @ CO., NEW YORK 














Handy Volume Classics 


Used by schools and colleges everywhere. 155 
vols., pocket size. List prices, cloth, 35c. per vol., 
limp leather 75c. per vol. (Special prices to 
schools and colleges. ) 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
Thomas Y.Crowell @ Co.,New York 





STUDIES IN HISTORY 
ECONOMICS & PUBLIC LAW 
Edited by the Faculty of Political Science of 

Columbia University 


NEW ISSUES JUST READY 


Trade Unions and 
the Law in New York 


A Study of Some Legal Phases of Labor 
Organizations, by 


GEORGE GORHAM GROAT, Ph.D. 
Vol. XIX. No.3. Paper, 8vo, 134 pp. 
$1.00 


The Economics of Land 
Tenure in Georgia 
By ENOCH MARVIN BANKS, Ph.D. 
Vol. XXIII. No, 1. Paper 8vo. 142 pp. 
Mistake in Contract 
A Study in Comparative Jurisprudence. 


By EDWIN C. McKEAG, Ph.D. 
Vol. XXIII, No. 2. Paper, 8vo. 132 pp. 


TO POLLOW IMMEDIATELY 


Combination in the 
Mining Industry 


By Henry R, Mussey, Ph.D. Paper, Svo, $1.00 
The English Craft Gilds 

and the Government 
By Sre.ca Kramer, Ph.D. Paper, svo. $1.00 


Published by the Columbia Univ. Press 


The Macmillan Company, Agents 
64 & 66 Fifth Ave., New York 


* Astor Edition 
of Poets 


is the best for schools and colleges. %© vols 
price, ®c. per vol. (price to schools 40c. ). 


SEND FOR LIST 
Thomas Y. Crowell @Co., New York 





List 








READ 
HUGO MUNSTERBERG’S 


The Eternal Life 





STANDARD AUTHORS IN SETS 


PS ay = Bront#, Bulwer, Carlyle, Cooper, Dick- 
Dumas, De Foe, Eliot, Fielding, Gibbon, 
Guizot, Hawthorne, Hugo, Irving, Macaulay, Poe, 
Reade, Ruskin, Scott, Smollett, Shakespeare, 
Thackeray, Tolstoi. 


Send for Descriptive Booklet. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., NewYork 
SHAKESPEARE 


First Folio Edition. 
Edited by Porter-Clarke,. Printed by DeVinne 
VOLUMES NOW READY —“ Midsommer Night’s 
Dreame,” “ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” *“ C omedte of Er- 
rors,” “ Merchant of Venice,” “Macbeth,” “ Julius 
Cesar,” * Hamlet.” Price, in cloth, 75 cents per vol- 
ume ; limp leather, $1.00 per volume, postpaid. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York 





The Oxford Architectural and 
Historical Society 
offers a portion of its surplus stock of . 


PROCEEDINGS (1860-1900) 
at the reduced price of 1s. a Part. Each Part includes 
from about 25 to 80 octavo pages, with occasivnal 
lates. Apply to the Treasurer, 2 8. Michael's Cham- 
yers, Oxford. 


LIBRARY RESEARCH 


Topics of all kinds and in any language looked up in 
large libraries for scholars, writers, and others who 
have not at hand the books needed in preparing theses, 
lectures, addresses, club papers, books, or articles for 
publication, or in any piece of la vessimaston. Highest 
ae and library references. Miss M. H. Buckine- 
HAM, No. 96 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. 


Hurlbut’s Story of the Bible 


Send for Illustrated Descriptive Circular. 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO.,, Philadelphia 











F, W. CHRISTERN 


(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 
16 West 33d 8t., Angg* 04 ¥ m “t shores 9 New York. 
Importers of Foret Agents for the leading 
Patis Publishers. Rant atta ritish authors. Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Lati un Classica, Catalogue of stock 
mailed on demand. New books received from Paris 
and Leipzig as soon as iss 





A BOOK THAT WILL LIVE 


MIRABEAU wakwicx 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Philadelphia 


FILE OF THE MAGAZINE OF 
American mistery 8 or 4 sale or exchan ange OY ¥. 


CLars, Pee 
Send for circular. 











PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
Says that Owen Wister’s Life of Gen. Grant tn 
the Beacon Biographies “ is the best brief 
biography ever written of any prominent Amert 
can.” Every one should read It. Postpaid 75 cta, 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY 





31 Arrow Street Cambridge, Mass. 






















ve Tale of the Great Southweat. 


neuen THE HUMAN TOUCH 


Edith aM. » Nicholl 
tpaid 
Send for our rReE BE Book List 
Lothrop, a C., 








SEND FOR New Announcement Lists 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 West 23d St., N. Y. 


To receive the current 
numbers {na convenient 
(temporary) form. Sub- 
stantially made, bound 
in cloth, with Taz Na- 
TION stamped on the side 
in gold. Holds about ove 
volume. Papets ecastly 
and neatly adjusted. 
Sent, postpaid, on. te 
ceipt of 75 cents, 
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The Best Books for Summer Reading 





LETTERS 


ITALIAN LETTERS OF A 
DIPLOMAT’S WIFE 
By 
MARY KING WADDINCTON 


Graceful, easy, animated, full of glimpses of interesting peo- 
ple and delightful places.” —W. Y. Tribune. 


Illustrated. $2.50 net, postage 20 cents 


TRAVEL AND 
ITALIAN BACKCROUNDS 


By 
EDITH WHARTON 


‘*What charming nooks she discovers,and how choice and 
limpid the language in which she describes them.” 
—Chicago Record-Herald 


Illustrated by Peixotto. $2.50 net, postage 17 cents 


BIOGRAPHY 


COVENTRY PATMORE 
By 
EDMUND COSSE 


“ . The judicious reader must recognize it as a 
singularly complete and satisfactory comprehension of the poet.” 
—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


Illustrated. $1.00 net, postage, 10 cents 


ESSAYS 


ICONOCLASTS: 


A Book of Dramatists 


By 
JAMES HUNEKER 


“No other book in English has surveyed the whole field so 
comprehensively.” — Outlook. 


“He has evidently a wide knowledge of art and a wide 
acquaintance with men.” —A¢lantic Monthly. 


$1.50 net, postage 135 cents 


ART 
CcIOTTO 
By 
BASIL DE SELINCOURT 


A clear and able discussion of Giotto’s works, his school and 
place in the history of art. 


Iilustrated. $2.00 net 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


THE APPROACH 
TO PHILOSOPHY 
By 
RALPH BARTON PERRY 


A stimulating and valuable introduction to philosophy, designed 
for the general reader. 


$1.50 net 


RICHARD WACNER TO 
MATHILDE WESENDONCK 
Translated by 
WILLIAM A. ELLIS 


The most remarkable letters of recent years, throwing new 
and valuable ‘light on Wagner’s life and work, especially on the 
conception and the creation of his Tristan and Isolde. 


Illustrated. $4.00 net 


ADVENTURE 
FOLLOWING THE SUN-FLAC 


A Vain Pursuit Through Manchuria. 
By 
JOHN FOX, JR. 


“It will please thousands when the war books are forgot- 
ten.” — Philadelphia Inquirer. 


$1.25 net, postage 12 cents 








ERNEST RENAN 
By 
WILLIAM BARRY 


“Could hardly be improved as far as good temper, lightness 
of touch, grace, clearness of judgment, and sanity are concerned.” 
—Evening Sun. 


Illustrated. $1.00 net, postage 10 cents 


A MODERN UTOPIA 
By 
H. CG. WELLS 


“There has been no work of this importance published for 
the last thirty years. This astonishing book is a piece of work 
which embodies imaginative science at its highest.” 

—London Atheneum 


Illustrated. $1.50 net, postage 12 cents 


BOOKS 

ALBERT DURER 
By 

T. STURCE MOORE 


“The book is a stimulating addition to the series in which it 
nds place.”— 7he Outlook. 


Illustrated. $2.00 net 





ISRAEL’S HISTORICAL AND 
BIOGRAPHICAL NARRATIVES 


By 
CHARLES FOSTER KENT, Ph.D. 


This new volume of The Student’s Old Testament incorpo- 
rates the results of the most recent Biblical scholarship and con- 
tains maps, charts, etc, 


$2.75 net, postage 15 cents 
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New York CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS New York 
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The Week. 


National pride is naturally flattered by 
the selection of Washington as the seat 
of the Peace Conference, and the compli- 
ment implied is the more acceptable 
in that it places in a clear light the ab- 
solute impartiality of this nation, and 
shows a confidence that President Roose- 
velt’s act was based on altruistic mo- 
tives. It is, indeed, seldom that a medi- 
atory overture is of so frankly disinter- 
ested a character. Those observers who 
fear to find in the step which the Presi- 
dent took in his personal capacity as 
Chief of State a warrant for his more 
dubious Central American activities, sim- 
ply fail to make obvious discriminations. 
Under the Hague convention a purely 
pacific mediation is never to be con- 
strued as an offensive act. As a meas- 
ure of sheer humanity, to prevent blood- 
shed, it is at the antipodes of all steps a 
nation may take to secure its real or 
imaginary interests abroad. Magnanim- 
ity has laws of its own, and the Presi- 
dent is as much to be commended for his 
sane disregard of precedent in this mat- 
ter, as he is to be condemned for cover- 
ing aggressions in the past under a casu- 
istical plea of the general welfare. As 
for the time of the conference, Septem- 
ber will seem to many too far away. Yet 
unless the plenipotentiaries were to be 
selected among diplomats already in Eu- 
rope or America, the details could hard- 
ly be arranged for an earlier day. The 
postponement makes an armistice seem 
more than ever a necessary prerequisite 
of peace—and less likely. 
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If President Roosevelt succeeds in ex- 
tricating the various Government de- 
partments from the tangle of red tape 
in which they now labor, he will have 
accomplished one of the most signal 
and important reforms in the history 
of the civil service. In his letter of 
instruction to the very excellent com- 
mittee appointed to carry out his plans, 
the President has certainly put his fin- 
ger on the weak points in our present 
system. The tendency to regard proper- 
ly docketed papers as ends in themselves, 
the needless multiplication of letter- 
writing and the making of official re- 
ports, the preposterous overpayment of 
some grades of work and the under-pay- 
ment of others, are all things which a 
railroad company or manufacturing con- 
cern would long ago have regulated in 
the mere interests of economy. The 
chief criticism to be made regarding 
nearly all Government work is not 
that it is badly done, but that it is need- 
leasly slow and expensive. Dr. Carl R 
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Fish points out in his recent book, “The 
Civil Service and Patronage,’ that the 
Government service attracted, in the 
heyday of the spoils system, a class of 
political adventurers who, however un- 
stable and unreliable, often had rather 
unusual capacity if they cared to use it. 
These, he says, have been succeeded in 
steadier but 
attracted by 
short work- 


the classified service by a 
less showy class, who are 
steady, moderate incomes, 
ing hours, and certainty of employment. 
Washington is full of minor -officials 
whose mastery of detail and understand- 
ing of conditions is prodigious, yet 
who have lost completely the power of 
initiative. Their inevitable tendency 
is to cling to the familiarized routine, 
and there is an element of truth in the 
common reproach that the Government 
clerk’s constant thought is to make two 
men’s work where only one was before 
This evil is far pervasive than 
departmental graft, and it may be pre- 
dicted that systematic efforts at  1m- 
provement will meet more stolid and ob- 
stinate opposition than the probing of 
actual scandals. 


more 


In its haste to obey Presidential in- 
structions and “make the dirt fly,” the 
new Panama Canal Commission, or its 
engineer, Mr. Wallace, has blundered 
very seriously. The first bids to be called 
for were those for dredging Colon Har- 


bor. The Commission issued specifica- 
tions on May 23, announcing that no 


bids were to be received after June 15, 
thus allowing only twenty-three days in 
which a contractor might go to Colon, 
get data—which after a year and a half’s 
work the engineers were unable to sup- 
ply—return to this country, and put in 
a bid. No boring results, soundings, or 
surveys were given to prospective bid- 
ders. Bids were asked for the removal 
of coral rock, clay, and sand and mud. 
As no quantities were given until June 
9, six days before the bids were to be 
opened, it was impossible for any con- 
tractor to put in a bid, as this had to be 
accompanied by a bond for 10 per cent. 
of the work, and a security of 20 per 
cent. of the entire contract. Since the 
quantities were withheld until June 9, 
certain bonding companies refused to 
make any arrangements, particularly as 
the contract was to go to the lowest bid- 
der on all three kinds of material. 


By what appears to be a regular dis- 
pensation, whenever the President in- 
itiates a policy Mr. Taft makes a 
speech. For example, it is known that 
the President, writing to Secretary Met- 
calf, has commented in severe terms on 
the recent outragous treatment of Chi- 
nese by the inspectors of immigration; 









and Mr. Taft, speaking at the commence- 
ment of Miami University 
ling of the Mr. 
have employed. Touching the recent de 
tention and annoyance of educated Chi 
nese, Mr. Taft asked 


gives an ink 


terms Roosevelt may 


“Is it just that, for the purpose of ex 
cluding or preventing perhaps one hundred 
Chinese coolies from. slipping this 
country against the law, we should subject 


an equal number of Chinese merchatits and 


students of high character to an examina 
tion of such an inquisitorial, humiliating 
insulting, and physicially uncomfortable 
character as to discourage altogether the 
coming of merchants and students? Ons 
of the great commercial prizes of the world 
is the trade with the four hundred million 
Chinese. Ought we to throw away the ad- 
vantage which we have by reason of Chi 
nese natural friendsh!p for us. and con 
tinue to enforce an unjustly severe law, 
and thus create in the Chinese mind a dis 
position to boycott American trade and to 
drive our merchants from Chinese shores 
simply because we are afraid that we may 


some time lose the approval of certain un 
reasonable and extreme popular leaders of 
California and other Coast States?" 

The gist of the the last 
words. Because a few people of dema- 
gogical importance hate all Chinese and 
believe that it is tell a 
mandarin from a coolie, both belonging 
to a 


matter is in 


impossible to 


slippery race, our whole nation 
treats all incoming Chinese as potential 
criminals. Against this policy humanity 
and trade interest combine; and in fight 
ing this ugly parochialism, and 
think 


national 


trying 
nation- 
interest 


to bring Americans to 
ally a matter 
the President Mr. Taft may 
upon the of all good citizens 
The worst abuses, be it said, admit of 
prompt executive 


on of 
and 


support 


count 


remedy through a 
modification of the regulations and prac- 
tice of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor. 


The meeting of the New York Civie 
Federation on Monday led to 
the most intelligent and illuminating 
discussions of the immigration question 
that we have had for some time. Such 
facts as were dwelt upon by the speak 
ers ought to have the widest possible 
circulation, for they offset much of the 
hysterical talk of danger from foreign 
immigration. Thus, it was pointed out 
that, while the aggregate number of 
arrivals in the last few years has been 
unprecedented, it has meant relatively 
4 much smaller infiltration of aliens into 
our population than in the days when 
foreign immigration is conceded to have 
been of benefit to the country. In the 
decade from 1851 to 1860, every thousand 
residents of this country had the task 
of assimilating 110 foreigners. the 
ten years ending in 1900, the 
immigrants numbered only 59 to ea 
thousand of natives. By way of con- 
trast, at same meeting a demand 
was formulated for the exclusion of Jap- 
anese, a curious corollary to the admira- 


one of 


In 
however, 


the 
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tion which Japan’s victories have excit- 
ed here. It was made, too, on the very 
day when in China meetings of students 
and of commercial guilds were discuss- 
irg means for rendering their boycott 
of American goods more effective. The 
two items throw into high relief our 
preposterous policy of seeking extend- 
ed markets in Oriental countries at the 
same time that we subject their citizens 
to oppressive and humiliating restric- 
tions here. 





Judge De Haven’s action, in the Fed- 
eral District Court of Oregon, in over- 
ruling the demurrer entered by Senator 
Mitchell’s counsel and sustaining his in- 
dictment, opens the way to obtaining 
light upon the public land frauds. A list 
recently compiled by the officials of the 
Land Office shows that seventy-four per- 
sons have at various times been indicted 
for complicity in land frauds in Oregon 
and California. Of these, six have been 
tried and convicted, including Senator 
Mitchell’s law partner, Albert H. Tan- 
ner, who was charged with perjury. The 
other five included three land dealers 
and two men who were merely tools. 
The cases of John A. Benson, Frederick 
A. Hyde, Harry P. Diamond, and J. T. 
Schneider of San Francisco, who were 
indicted for wholesale manipulations un- 
der the ‘Forest Reserve” law, must soon 
come to trial in Washington. Their last 
card was played when, a few weeks ago, 
the Supreme Court denied a writ of 
habeas corpus applied for by Hyde and 
Diamond. With the ousting of Binger 
Hermann from the Commissionership of 
the General Land Office a new spirit 
seems to have pervaded the Interior De- 
partment. Just twenty years ago Presi- 
dent Cleveland's proclamation, calling 
upon the authorities to enforce a recent- 
ly passed anti-fencing bill, was issued, 
but for twenty years the law has been 
coolly disregarded. Now the recent in- 
dictment of R. M. Allen, manager of the 
Standard Cattle Company of Nebraska, 
for the unlawful fencing of public lands 
has alarmed the grafters. A vigorous 
prosecution of the Mitchell case will go 
far toward convincing them and the pub- 
lic that the official attitude toward the 
land grabbers has really changed. 


The past two years have been notable 
for the disappearance of the United 
States, at first gradual, then rapid, from 
the ranks of important wheat-exporters. 
The Government's returns for May show 
an export of wheat, in both grain and 
flour, amounting to 4,000,000 bushels; as 
lately as May, 1902, they were 15,800,000, 
The total wheat and flour exports since 
the harvest of 1904 have been the small- 
est of any year in our history since 1872. 
Expert opinion has veered to the belief 
that our place as a wheat-exporter can 
never be regained, the three reasons 


commonly assigned being loss of their 





early productiveness by the older wheat 
lands; diversion of the lands to other 
more profitable purposes, as rural com- 
munities grow into urban; and rapid in- 
crease in home consumption as our pop- 
ulation increases. The past year’s ex- 
perience has actually proved that a crop 
which would have been deemed very 
large ten years ago, is now insufficient 
to feed our people and leave a surplus. 
But last year’s 552,000,000-bushel harvest 
was small compared with the 727,000,000- 
bushel yield of 1901; the margin between 
the two would provide for a very re- 
spectable export trade. The test of the 
coming season will be extremely inter- 
esting, because the grain trade has figur- 
ed out already, from the Government’s 
acreage and condition estimates, an “‘in- 
dicated” crop of some 700,000,000 bush- 
els. June indications are a precarious 
basis for expectations; it is the two sub- 
sequent months which really try the fer- 
tility of the soil. Nevertheless, the event 
should throw light on the country’s fu- 
ture place in the grain-exporting world. 





From Gov. Folk of Missouri we have 
come to expect nothing but strenuous- 
ness. His order, therefore, to the sheriff 
of St. Louis County to arrest all who 
violate the law by betting on horse races, 
is merely part of a daily routine. Ina 
State as devoted to horses, horse-racing, 
and betting on horse races as Missouri 
is, Gov. Folk’s firmness will cause both 
inconvenience and pain; but the Legisla- 
ture has passed the statute, and the 
Governor purposes to enforce it even 
if he has to call out the militia. Gov. 
Herrick of Ohio has just declared his 
purpose to start a movement against 
professional lobbying. ‘The profession- 
al lobbyist,” he asserts, “is a criminal. 
We must do more than arrest, we must 
exterminate him.” This is excellent, 
although the Governor is aiming a dead- 
ly blow at one of the most profitable and 
best-protected’ industries of Ohio. In 
Milwaukee the grand jury meets this 
week for what the dispatches describe 
as a “graft-hunt’; and all the small 
politicians and contractors are running 
to cover. The Mayors’ Association of 
Connecticut has just held its annual 
meeting and discussed the troublesome 
question of Sunday liquor selling. Whe- 
ther the State will be any dryer than 
heretofore, no one yet knows. Connecti- 
cut, as the world learned in the recent 
contest for a United States Senatorship, 
is a land whose steady habits are often 
bad. But Bishop Brewster has recently 
spoken in condemnation of immorality 
in politics, and the ferment started by 
the Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth may be 
still working. 


The spectacle of the men who ruled 
Philadelphia autocratically a few 
months ago, now hurrying to secure bail 
in anticipat’on of arrest, is indeed note- 





worthy. That city, in fact, now knows 
a good many things about its rulers 
that it had hitherto only suspected. 
It came out in court last week 
that Israel W. Durham, State Senator 
McNichol, and his wife owned, between 
them, eleven-twelfths of the stock of the 
contracting firm in whose interest lower 
bids on the great filtration plant were 
thrown out under the Ashbridge admin- 
istration. Mayor Weaver has promptly 
followed up this revelation by suspend- 
ing work on these contracts and order- 
ing a thorough investigation of all their 
phases. The very boldness of the plun- 
derers appears to have made possible 
an exposure that leaves no excuse for 
doubt or question. Thus, the United Gas 
Improvement Company was so careless 
about covering its tracks that it had 
charged up to “permanent improve- 
ments” such items as candles, lamp 
wicks, and soap. We may look forward, 
then, to the results of probing the fil- 
tration contract, with the expectation 
that it will disprove even the poor boast 
of downtrodden Philadelphia that its 
ring was the shrewdest and most re- 
sourceful of any in America. 


The refusal of Justice Warren B. 
Hooker to resign and thus save the 
State from an extra session of the Leg- 
islature will excite no sympathy for 
Chairman Odell and the Republican ma- 
chinists. They are responsible for ele- 
vating to the bench a man of Hooker’s 
character; and, now that his rascality 
has been made public, they must suffer 
for their alliance with him. In Hooker 
himself no sense of decency is to be look- 
ed for. A man who will defraud the 
Federal Government will cling up to the 
last minute to his salary as justice. He 
will stay till he is kicked out, in the 
desperate hope that, by fair means or 
foul, a third of the Legislature may be 
won over to his side. If the Legisla- 
ture meets and, in the face of the evi- 
dence already presented, fails to retire 
Hooker, the Republican party will be 
badly damaged. Hooker’s close personal 
relations with Odell in times past have 
been matters of common talk. Under 
such circumstances anything short of 
summary punishment for Hooker will 
be regarded as an exertion of political 
influence to keep a tainted judge in 
office. 


The agreement concluded between Mr. 
Ryan and the three voting trustees pro- 
vides that Equitable Life directors 
shall hereafter consist of twenty-eight 
policyholders and twenty-four “lawfully 
eligible persons,” not necessarily policy- 
holders. Every Equitable policyholder 
is invited to express to the trustees his 
suggestions for the first-named class of 
directors. In their discretion, the trus- 
tees may decide to confer on policyho}d- 
ers the right to a direct and conclusive 
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vote for such twenty-eight members of 
the board. No precise method of obtain- 
ing this vote is prescribed. The trus- 
tees, after such ‘‘mutualization,” shall 
continue to vote in their own discretion 
for the twenty-four remaining direct- 
ors. In case of death or resignation of 
any of the three trustees, he is to be re- 
placed by vote of the survivors. ‘The 
trust agreement is to be renewed and 
continued “as long as the trustees shal) 
deem advisable.” A provision of some 
importance is, that ‘no vote shall bea 
cast upon said stock, for any purpose 
except with the unanimous approval of 
the trustees.” It will be seen that, on 
the face of the agreement, the plan of 
partial mutualization is for the present 
safeguarded. But it must also be ob- 
served that the agreement makes as yet 
no sure provision for the longer future 


The defects of the plan, as of the “mu- 
tualization” scheme to which Mr. Hyde 
agreed last Feburary, are, first, that it 
makes no provision whereby the policy- 
holders’ wishes may be effectively ascer- 
tained; second, that it leaves a strong 
probability of the Society being really 
managed by the compact majority of 
twenty-four directors chosen in behalf of 
the stock, and, third, that confidence 
based on the personality of any or all of 
the present voting trustees is dependent 
on a life-time. In other words, it appears 
to us, as it has appeared from ‘he start, 
that the crux of the whole matter is the 
stock ownership. The agreement with 
the trustees makes no reference to a pur- 
pose of transferring the stock eventually 
to the company. Indeed, it describes the 
plan of electing twenty-eight directors 
through policyholders’ vote as “the con- 
summation of said plan for the mutual- 
ization of the Society.” For ourselves, 
we cannot so regard it. Even Mr. Hyde’s 
proposition of four months ago was that 
“if the board, upon such consideration, 
determines to retire the stock, I shall 
cheerfully codperate in the change in 
any way which has due regard to the 
rights and equities of both stockholders 
and policyholders.”” Mr. Ryan can hard- 
ly do less than repeat this pledge. By 
his own formal statement, he, as the sole 
purchaser of Hyde’s 502 shares of stock, 
occupies precisely Hyde’s former posi- 
tion. It must not be forgotten that the 
situation involved by single ownership 
was the cause of the Equitable’s troubles. 





The Fourth of July racket is begin- 
ning somewhat earlier than usual this 
year. Independence Day is still twelve 
days ahead, and yet in some streets 
the din of explosives already keeps up 
- throughout the day and evening. There- 
fore the invoking of a new section of the 
Penal Code against a dealer in fireworks 
who sold a noise-making contrivance 
that ultimately destroyed a boy’s eye, 
is an: item of great interest, It goes 





without saying that, so long as the au- 
thorities permit fireworks to be discharg- 
ed in our streets, the vending of them 
is in itself an entirely lawful and legiti- 
mate business. Yet, if regulation is to 
be attempted, the shopkeeper is the man 
most easily reached. For one thing, he 
has a definite place of business and can 
be found, while the small boy who makes 
the trouble is here, there, everywhere, 
and nowhere. Besides, the doctrine that 
the buyer assumes all risk is ludicrous 
when the buyer is an _ irresponsible 
urchin, anxious only to produce as start- 
ling effects as possible for as few pen. 
nies as possible. Whatever may be said 
of the orgy of noise on the glorious 
Fourth itself, it is certainly proper. that 
everything possible should be done to 
suppress wanton noise-making in the 
long weeks that precede the holliday. 


If it was 
mez, as to 
icans when 


not given to Maximo Go- 
Garcia, to aid the Amer- 
they landed near San- 
tiago; it was to him that the 
Americans turned for aid when the 
Spanish evacuated Havana, and the as- 
sistance he then rendered was of far 
greater value. Thanks to his advice, the 
Cubans were content to pass through a 
period of probation; thanks largely to 
him, the Wood régime came to an end 
without any public mutterings against 
that unpopular governor. In return for 
his both the temporary gov- 
ernment and the present republic showed 
themselves grateful by granting large 
enough sums to make the General’s old 
age more than comfortable—he had sac- 
rificed a considerable fortune in the 
course of his warring. But this was not 
necessary to make him throw his weight 
for peace and internal order. He had 
had his stomachful of fighting, and he 
no longer enjoyed friction even of a 
purely political sort. Up to very recent- 
ly he had stood, with all his great in- 
fluence, behind President Palma. Lat- 
terly, it was reported that he, too, had 
grown uneasy over the responsiveness 
of President Palma to American influ- 
ences, and there was in consequence 
some discussion of his name as an Oppo- 
sition candidate to succeed his friend. 
His death has interfered with any such 
schemes. That Gomez would, in any 
case, have given his consent to any seri- 
ous opposition to the United States is in- 
credible, for he was quite conscious of 
the fart that not even his dogged cour- 
age and grim determination could have 
overthrown Spanish tyranny without aid 
from the United States, first given by 
individuals and later by the army and 
navy. 


services, 


A quarrel on a point of personal dig- 
nity seldom is settled on a basis of se- 
vere logic, so one may welcome the ru- 
mored compromise of the dispute be- 
tween Berlin and Paris by the calling 





ef a Moroccan conference formal enough 
to please the Kaiser, but 
enough not to displease Premier Rou- 
vier. It appears that Rouvier has as 
sented “in principle’ to an international 
conference, and that has 
ised that the congress shal! do nothing 
te impair the Anglo-French agreement. 
Since that treaty practically 
lished the lines of Moroccan policy 
only as regards France and 
but also with respect to the worid at 
large, it is evident that an international 
conference called under the 
aforesaid wou!d practically 
thing more to do than to ratify the An- 
gio-French agreement and adjourn. On 
the other hand, such rather empty pro 
ccedings would at least give to Germany 
that recognition as a Mediterranean 
Power for which the Kaiser been 
contending, and, in case of any weaken- 
ing of the French-English arrangement, 
might serve as a precedent for cons der- 
ing the Sherif as the ward of Europe 
Since Germany has had excel ent 
cess in treating the present “Sick Man 
of the East.” she the 
ertrée to the equally prom'sing invalid 


innocuous 


Biilow prom 


bas estab 
not 
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conditions 
have no 


has 


suc 


desires to have 
who occupies uneasily the throne of the 
Moorish Empire. Whether Germany's 
apparent diplomatic triumph has 
been teo dearly bought is an open ques- 
tion. Since the Kaiser's speech at 
gier, who can be cer’a'n where the mai! 
ed fist will next be brandished? The Mo- 
recean affair may very well increase the 
g:owing isolation of Germany. 


not 


Tan 


The paradox that reigns in 
Russ‘an is il ustrated by the contrast be 
tween the official attempt to prevent the 
si'ting of the Zemstvo Congress at Mos- 
cow and the cordial reception of its dele 
gates at Tsarskoe Se'o on Monday. The 
Czar not only welcomed the delegates 
Irost heartily. but assured them that he 
counted on their aid in the 
damage of the war, and mere particu 
lerly, promised that ‘the admission of 
elected representatives to works of state 
would be regularly accomp ished.” He 
added, “I watch every day and devote 
myself to this work.” And now one may 
only hope that the generous wishes ex- 
pressed to the Moscow zemstvo'sts may 
become effective. As yet conflict'ng re- 
ports of the peace negotiations, frequent 
changes in the Ministry of the Interior, 
and the revival of the Third Section, 
forbid one to assert that the time of hes- 
itation is over, and that single-minded 
counsels prevail at St. Petersburg. But, 
with all these doubts, the “well done’ 
of humanity will go to the Czar for his 
c ear-cut admission of the 
and necessary aims of the reformers, 
and for his promise of a representative 
assembly. Merely to speak such words 
is a pledge of action, if only on the fa- 
miliar pr'ncipie that we sometimes ave 
what we seem to 
quia posse videntur, 


th ngs 


repairing 


honorable 


ourselves—poscunt 
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LABOR AND GRAFT. 

The venality of the Chicago labor lead- 
as revealed in the current dis- 
patches, surprises nobody. Of late we 
have supped so full of tales of graft, 
from the highest finance to the lowest, 
that news of another walking delegate 
gone wrong stirs but languid interest. 
The case of John C. Driscoll, “strike-set- 
tling expert,” parallels in many features 
the cases of Parks and Weinseimer of 
New York. Driscoll admits that in the 
last five years he has settled some four 
hundred strikes, large and small, and 
that he has paid out about $50,000 of 
employers’ money in doing so. These 
payments, of course, have been made to 
chieftains in the various unions, Appar- 
ently, the presidency of a labor union is 
in its way a good thing. 

The methods of Driscoll were exquis- 
itely simple. According to his own con- 
fession, the strike of the clothing mak- 
ers was a cheap affair, costing only 
about $500. W. T. Brownridge, presi- 
dent of the National Wholesale Tailors’ 
Association, handed the money to Dris- 
coll, with instructions to “go ahead and 
fix the labor people.” Driscoll accord- 
ingly “squared the trouble all right.” 
During the strike of the bakers against 
the National Biscuit Company, Driscoll 
was offered various sums of money by 
the employers if he would keep the team- 
sters out of the controversy. Pe turn- 
ed over some money—he doesn’t remem- 
how much—to the officials of the 
local unions. The result was that the 
teamsters saw no great moral principle 
involved; they let the bakers go it alone, 
and the strike was broken. In the strike 
of cooks and waiters in 1903 the strik- 
ers wanted the teamsters to refuse to 
carry coal and other supplies to the 

and restaurants, but the Hotel 
Restaurant Keepers’ Association 
raised $500 for Driscoll. As Driscoll 
himself phrases it, “If it had not been 
for my influence there would have been 
plenty of trouble.” Frank Rea, busi- 
ness agent of the Commission Wagon 
Drivers’ Union, said Driscoll, “got $5,000 
out of the stockyards strike last sum- 
mer.” Naturally, Driscoll had consider- 
respect for Rea’s ability; certain 
other leaderg he contemptuously desig- 
nated as “a cheap bunch.” 

Another man who did not belong to 
the “cheap bunch” was Albert Young 
of the Coal Teamsters’ Union. In the 
affair involving Young, J. C. Roth, man- 
ager of the Great Northern Hotel, prov- 
ed to be an “easy mark.” He paid $1,000 
because the coal teamsters, during the 
engineers’ strike, threatened to shut off 
Driscoll handled the money, 


ers, 


ber 


hotels 


and 


able 


the coal. 


and the officials of the union pocketed 
it. There was, as Driscoll learned after- 
wards, never any danger 6f a strike, al- 
though Albert Young and his associates 
frightened Mr. Roth into believing that 
there was. 

A further detail of Driscoll’s opera- 





tions is worthy of note. One of his im- 
portant duties as astrike-settling expert 
was to employ a good healthy “wrecking 
crew.” This crew would, when policy 
demanded, attack non-union workmen. 
But with equal zest and impartiality it 
would, under orders, maim or kill a 
union man himself, one of the Lord’s 
anointed. If a labor leader had received 
money to settle a strike, but was unable 
to persuade his followers to give up, 
he had recourse to the wrecking crew. 
“There was,” asserts Driscoll, “many a 
strike picket who suffered when a labor 
official, without being able to call off a 
strike, had given his tacit consent to the 
‘clearing of the alleys.’” To continue in 
Driscoll’s own words: 

“After the union leaders had been ‘fixed,’ 
we started at it. ‘Clearing the alleys’ means 
putting out ‘of business the pickets who 
may have had orders to prevent teamsters 
from driving loads to struck houses. We 
didn’t pay any attention to those orders, be- 
cause we had the wink from the union of- 
ficials. I had men to see that the alleys 
were cleared, and if the pickets didn’t obey 


the instructions of my ‘wrecking’ crew, they 
had their blocks [heads] knocked off.” 


This is, we believe, as low a depth of 
treachery as.any labor leader has yet 
plumbed—not only to sell out your fol- 
lowers, but to deliver them over to the 
violence of your own hired thugs. 

Even Driscoll had his code of honor. 
He indignantly denied that he had ever 
“given money to start strikes or to ma- 
nipulate them in certain ways.” In the 
New York building trades, be it remem- 
bered, the ethical code was not so exact- 
ing. If a construction company was 
having difficulty in completing a contract 
on time, the simple remedy was 'to pay a 
labor leader a_ suitable fee, have a 
strike called on the work, and then offer 
the strike as excuse for the failure. A 
convenient way, also, to clear your ri- 
vals out of the alleys here in New York 
was to knock their blocks off by per- 
suading their men to strike. In fine, the 
field for the activities of a strike expert 
in any large city is practically bound- 
less. To quote again the precious words 
of Mr. Driscoll, “the game of labor com- 
missioner, one to which few men are 
adapted,” is ‘perfectly legitimate in view 
of the rotten condition of the labor mar- 
ket.” 

Nothing is easier than, to denounce the 
baseness of men like Parks, Weinsei- 
mer, and Driscoll. They are the real ene- 
mies to labor. unions; compared with 
them, the various associations of em- 
ployers, formed in every part of the 
country to fight unionism, are positively 
friendly. For the Parkses and the Dris- 
colls cast discredit upon the whole move- 
ment with which they are identified; 
they throw suspicion upon every strike, 
and give color to the sweeping accusa- 
tion that all labor leaders are blackmail- 
ers. No strike, as experience has proved 
again and again, can succeed unless it 
win public sympathy. In Chicago, how- 
ever, these confessions and recrimina- 





tions will for a long time make it impos- 
sible for any union to command popular 
support unless it is protesting against 
some extraordinary and palpable injus- 
tice. The cause of downtrodden labor, 
as the eloquent agitators term it, has re- 
ceived a smashing blow. 

But Driscoll and the “cheap bunch” 
whom he “squared” from time to time 
are not the only actors in this sordid 
tragedy. From Driscoll and his rabble 
one cannot expect high intelligence and 
a delicate sense of propriety. They were 
out for ill-gotten gain as frankly as any 
vulgar stock-jobber. Back of them stand 
eminent business men, who cannot plead 
as excuse either poverty, ignorance, or 
criminal training. For every blackmail- 
er there is a man who will pay black- 
mail; for every bribe-teker, a bribe-giv- 
er. It takes two to make a corrupt bar- 
gain as well as an honest one. Driscolt 
could, according to his own admission, 
have accomplished nothing had it not 
been for the kindly coéperation of W. T. 
Brownridge, once president of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Tailors’ Association, 
certain officers of the National Biscuit 
Company, J. C. Roth of the Great North- 
ern Hotel, and others of equal standing. 
These gentlemen, models of commercial 
integrity, joined hands with an avowed 
corruptionist in a conspiracy against 
both labor and capital. 








THE PAUL MORTON CASE. 


It is now officially admitted that Jud- 
son Harmon and Frederick N. Judson, 
the two distinguished lawyers employe 
by the Government to investigate the 
giving of rebates by the Atchison, To- 
peka and Santa Fé Railway to the Col- 
orado Fuel and Iron Company, have 
withdrawn from the case because of 
dissatisfaction with the attitude of the 
Attorney-General, Put in plain language, 
they have declined to continue their re- 
searches because they consider that the 
Government, by not giving them a free 
hand, has broken its faith with them. 
The bone of contention is Paul Morton, 
whose service as Secretary of the Navy 
terminates in another week. It is under- 
stood that Messrs. Judson and Harmon 
—the latter a warm friend of Mr. Mor- 
ton’s father, with whom Mr. Harmon 
sat in President Cleveland’s second Cab- 
inet—wish to prosecute Mr. Morton for 
giving secret rebates, and that the ex- 
ponents of the “square deal” at Wash- 
ington are not in favor of this proced- 
ure, 

Since the Attorney-General, Mr. 
Moody, is now trying to come to an 
agreement with Messrs, Judson and Har- 
mon upon some form of statement, we 
have no desire to prejudge either his ac- 
tion or that of Mr. Roosevelt. The hour 
has, however, come to present the facts 
in thig case precisely as they are, and 
review without bias the actual charges 
against Mr. Morton. It is hardly neces- 
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sary to do more than point out that the 
incident is fraught with danger for a 
President who has justly acquired of late 
a very enviable renown for his readi- 
ness to prosecute not merely the “bad” 
Trusts, but all corporation offenders. 
His zeal in this direction has made him 
appear to thousands upon thousands of 
citizens a knightly defender of the 
rights of the people, ready to break 
innumerable lances in their behalf- upon 
the armor of the Trusts and corrupt pub- 
lic-service corporations. If it should ap- 
pear, therefore, that he was unwilling 
to expose a member of his own official 
family to deserved punishment, the dis- 
appointment in him would be wide- 
spread and great. Not even his well- 
known loyalty to his friends would ex- 
cuse a failure to deliver Mr. Morton to 
the prosecuting authorities and the 
courts. It would, moreover, increase 
the doubts as to his earnestness in fight- 
ing for the rate-making power which 
are apparent in diverse quarters since 
the practical admission that there is to 
be no extra session of Congress for that 
purpose. 

In his statement of Thursday Mr. 
Moody admits that there is a “point of 
difference’”’ between his investigators 
and himself. But there can be no dif- 
ference of opinion as to what Mr. Mor- 
ton’s offences were, because they were 
proved by his own testimony before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
His statements and those'of other offi- 
cials who were concerned led to such 
an outburst of protests from the entire 
West that there was nothing for the 
Government to do except to proceed 
with a view to punishing the guilty. 
Testifying before the Commission in 
Washington on December 19, 1901, in re- 
gard to a certain contract, Mr. Morton 
said, under oath: “Yes, sir, it was an 
illegal contract. It was illegal when we 
made it, and we knew it.” A year pre- 
viously this same witness had said to 
the Commission: “I think the corpora- 
tion should be fined whenever it grants 
a rebate, and the shipper should be fined 
and forced to disgorge what he had re- 
ceived.” A year later, in 1902, this 
same Paul Morton, then vice-president 
of the Santa Fé, was in especial charge 
of freight traffic. His subordinate, W. 
P. Biddle, freight-traffic manager of 
the Santa Fé, admitted last January on 
the witness stand that he had given a 
rebate on coal shipped by a certain 
company. Mr. Morton openly defended 
his subordinate, saying: ‘What Mr. 
Biddle did was exactly right in my judg- 
ment. Everybody did just as we did, 
and they had to, or go out of business.” 
Commissioner Prouty characterized this 
action as “a barefaced violation of the 
law.” 

But these samples of Mr. Morton’s un- 
blushing activity as a law-breaker do not 
complete the indictment. In 1902, his 
brothers, Joy and Mark Morton, owned 


a salt mill in Hutchinson, Kansas, part 
o; the Trust known as the Hutchin- 
son-Kansas Salt Company, which de- 
cided to freeze out its independent com- 
petitors by obtaining special freight 
rates. The Mortons were the men of the 
hour; they had previously built side- 
tracks and switches less than a mile in 
length, to connect their mill with the 
Atchison and the Rock Island Railroads. 
Joy and Mark Morton sold to themselves 
these sidings for $8,000, and formed the 
Hutchinson and Arkansas River Rail- 
roal Company. Without being possess- 
ed of a single car or a locomotive, they 
applied to Brother Paul for a traffic 
agreement—and got it. A few months 
later this fake railroad received $15,- 
301.39 as its share of the freight rates, 
although the salt from the Morton mill 
was “billed in the same way, was taken 
out by the same engine, was transported 
in exactly the same manner, as it had 
been.” Thanks to this clever scheme, 
the Morton .mill had an obvious advan- 
tage over the independent mills. 

Now, to allow such a plain violation of 
the law to escape punishment would be 
bad enough from the point of view of the 
Administration, but it would be even 
worse from that of the people. It would 
confirm a very widespread belief, partic- 
ularly strong in the West, that. a cor- 
poration rascal can escape every time 
where a small thief gets a long term in 
jail. Our Hydes and Alexanders go scot 
free after abusing their positions of 
trust; it is the Equitable clerk who steals 
$27,000 of the policyholders’ money who 
finds himself in jail. As we have fre- 
quently pointed out, all the Trust prose- 
cutions in the world will not reach the 
real evil if the men behind them, those 
who violate the laws, grant rebates, take 
unfair advantages or corrupt public of- 
cials, are to go free. When that eagerly 
desired day comes on which a corpora- 
tion officer goes to jail for something 
less than cracking a safe, the common 
people will begin to feel that there is, 
after all, justice in America, and that the 
law is at last catching up with the new 
type of law-breaker whom District Attor- 
ney Jerome described so well last week. 
Mr. Jerome cannot make his correspon- 
dents believe that the acts of men in the 
management of the Equitable differ es- 
sentially from those of Larry Summer- 
field, confidence man. Mr. Moody will 
have to exert all his great ability to 
make such honest if out-of-date people 
appreciate his reason for differing with 
Messrs. Judson and Harmon as to his 
duty to prosecute the avowed law-break- 
er Morton, associate of Presidents and 
financiers. 


THE BRITISH COLONIAL CONFER- 
ENCE. 
To understand the recent outbreak 


against Mr. Balfour in the House of 





Commons and to judge the reiterated 





495 





charges of bad faith brought against 
him by Unionist journals like the Spec- 
tator, one must examine his attitude to- 
wards the proposed colonial conference 
on the fiscal question. Mr. Chamberlain, 
in his famous Birmingham speech, as 
suming that the colonies all desired a 
closer union, urged that a conference 
should be called to fix a basis for Im 
perial reciprocity. He held, practically, 
that only by this means could Parlia 
ment at learn the depth of Im 
perial sentiment and secure a mandate 
for specific legislation. Amplifying this 
idea, Mr. Balfour has always maintain 
ed that, until the colonial 
should meet, Imperial reciprocity, while 
regarded by the Government with 
nevolent expectancy, was not and should 
not be a party policy, nor even a sub 
ject of Parliamentary comment. This 
view that the fiscal question had no im- 
mediate importance, Mr. Balfour has car- 
ried so far as to require the majority to 
leave the House whenever that issue is 
raised by the Opposition. 


once 


conference 


be- 


Moreover, he had formulated his pro 
gramme of fiscal Fabianism in the now 
famous promise of two elections: first, 
the country was to vote whether or no! 
it desired to call a colonial conference 
on the preferential plan; next 
vote on any recommendations such a 
conference might make. At this project 
of reciprocity by stages Mr. Chamberlain 
has always looked askance. He hag ex 
pected to be beaten on an appeal to the 
constituencies, but to come in triumph- 
antly, after a short interval, over the 
bodies of the demoralized Liberals. Mr 
Zalfour, on the other hand, has assumed 
that he could win the next two elections 
and his determination 
he so much as called a conference has 
given a certain logical color to his oth 
erwise grotesque .contention that the 
most discussed matter of the day is of 
no immediate concern to Parliament 


it was to 


to resign before 


But when Mr. Balfour promised not to 
call an especial conference before a gen- 
eral election, he had clean forgot that 
there was a regular colonial conference, 
adjourned since 1902, which would nat- 
urally convene in 1906. To let this regu- 
lar meeting of colonial premiers slip 
his mind was, if strange, at least explic- 
able. The conference of 1902, which 
passed mild, resolutions recommending 
Imperial reciprocity, has been, in a 
sense, Mr. Chamberlain’s private af- 
fair; it had been of rather little impor- 
tance in the public eye until Mr. Cham- 
be:lain had magnified its amiable en- 
dorsement of his schemes into an urgent 
mandate. But once the conference of 
1906 was recalled to Mr. Balfour's mind, 
what was he to do about it? By obtain 
ing a reélection before it convened he 
might fairly accept its decision in lieu 
of that of a special conference. Other- 
wise, he was bound either not to call the 
stated meeting or to exclude the fiscal 








igsue from its deliberations. It was at 
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this point that Mr. Balfour’s way be- 
came devious: far be it from him either 
to fail to call the regular conference, or 
to limit in any way the topics which 
might come before the representatives of 
free British colonies. 

It was this decision, or the credible 
rumor of it, that let loose pandemonium 
in the usually decorous House. On all 
sides it was felt that Mr. Balfour had 
proposed a game of “heads I win, tails 
you lose.” For of what avail would it 
promise that the next election 
should turn merely on the question of 
convening a colonial conference ad hoc, 
if meantime the regular conference of 
1906 should make a vigorous pronounce- 
ment in favor of the Chamberlain plan? 
in other words, Mr. Balfour was sus- 
pected, and justly, of maintaining his 
alcitude of philosophic doubt on fiscal 
matters only until circumstances should 
cast the die, and he was roundly charg- 
ed with postponing the issue for two 
elections, while fully conscious that the 
conference of 1906 might automatically 
and inevitably make the fiscal issue the 
storm centre of the next election. And, 
in fact, how could that contest be purg- 
ed of fiscalism? Speaking before the 
National Union of Conservative and Con- 
stitutional Associations, in Albert Hall, 
June 3, Mr. Balfour thus taunted the 
Opposition: “Do they mean to treat 
with contempt the oft-expressed wish of 
our mighty children—Canada, Australia, 
South Africa? Do they mean, without 
examination, without consultation, to re- 
ject the overtures that have been made 
to us?” The very phrases are Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s, and when they are repeated 
by a thousand orators on the hustings 
after the colonial conference of 1906, 
it is easy to see what pledges that the 
fiscal issue cannot enter into the con- 
test will be worth. 

It is the sense that Mr. Balfour prom- 
ises one procedure while confidently 
expecting to be forced into another, that 
lends bitterness to charges of bad faith, 


be to 


and utterly deprives of value’ such 
pledges as Lord Lansdowne made the 
other day in the House of Lords. He 


sald that the Government most certainly 
would not lay before the country any 
conclusions regarding the fiscal question 


reached by the colonial conference of 


1906, If the Government were returned 
to power at the next general election, it 
would summon a special colonial con- 
ference to discuss preference, and the 
conclusions of that special conference 
would be laid before the country. Here is 


the familiar dogma of two elections in 
its full form, subject only to the modifi- 
cation that the conclusions of the colo- 
nial conference of 1906 may insist on 
laying themselves before the country. In 
which case Mr. Balfour and Lord Lans- 
downe would be absolved from their 
promises much as an express company 
disclaims responsibility for non-delivery 
due to “the act of God.” 





How equivocal this attitude is, will be 
perceived when it is recalled that there 
is no obligation to convene the con- 
ference of 1906; in fact, it would be 
inexpedient to have it discuss partially 
and unauthoritatively matters which are 
to be handled more fully by a special 
conference representing the entire Em- 
pire. First to forget the regular con- 
ference completely and then to be will- 
ing to use it as a ballon d’essai to find 
how the fiscal wind blows,is more cred- 
itable to Mr. Balfour’s openmindedness 
than to his ideals of political fair deal- 
ing. The straight course would be either 
to omit the conference of 1906 or in- 
vest it with plenary capacity and go ta 
the country before it meets. As things 
stand, Mr. Balfour is a good deal in the 
position of a judge who appoints a trial 
spin prepared to declare it a genuine 
race if his favorite wins. ‘The general 
suspicion that he is not playing fair 
must hurt him, and the Liberals surely 
have no occasion to regret a vacillation 
that may hasten an election on the 
fiscal issue. The capture of nineteen 
Unionist constituencies in the past three 
years, and the regular increase of Lib- 
eral majorities in bye-elections, show 
the prevailing sentiment against protec- 
tionism. 


GERMANY AND HER SUBJECT 
RACES. 

It is not merely in Southwest Africa 
and in her other distant colonies that 
Germany has to deal with subject races. 
Within her own borders she has been 
struggling for decades to absorb the 
French in Alsace-Lorraine, the Danes in 
Schleswig-Holstein, and the Poles in 
Prussian Poland. All of these territor- 
ies came to her through the sword, and, 
in ali, the existing conditions go far to 
bear out the maxim that war solves no 
questions. The French are still hoping 
to become once more a part of the Re- 
public; the Danes, with no expectation 
of becoming subjects of Denmark,’cling 
obstinately to their language and cus- 
toms; while among the Poles the desire 
for a separate nationality is if anything 
keener than in the days of Kosciusko, It 
matters not that millions of Poles are 
Russian and Austrian subjects. The 
3,500,000 to 4,000,000 Poles who owe al- 
legiance to the Kaiser, have so obstinate- 
ly refused to be absorbed that the Gov- 
ernment not only finds itself compelled 
to use force to maintain the German 
language in the public schools, but has 
actually spent many millions of marks 
in an effort to drive out the Poles by 
acquiring their lands. 

How keen this struggle for the soil 
has been is well described in the Con- 
temporary Review for June by Emil 
Givskov. As his name indicates, this 


writer’s point of view is not that of a 
Bismarck or a Von Biilow, yet he has 
not brought out the intense bitterness 





which this century-old struggle has cre- 
ated in Germany, or pointed out that 
defection from the Government’s policy 
of gradual expropriation of Polish land- 
owners is all but equivalent to high trea- 
son. When it became known the other 
day that Lieutenant-Colonel von Ke- 
szycki, commander of the historic 
Zieten Hussars, had sold his great 
estate in Posen to Poles, there was at 
once an uproar throughout Germany 
which has seriously endangered that 
officer’s military future. The National- 
ist newspapers were particularly furious 
because this was the third case within 
a couple of months of such a sale by 
persons supposedly loyal Germans, who 
are now accused of selling out their 
country’s interests for thirty pieces of 
silver. In each of these cases they could 
have sold their property to the German 
Iand Bank, which represents the na- 
tionalization movement, at a slightly 
smaller price, but their patriotism was 
not sufficient to make them welcome the 
sacrifice. 

The sharp-witted Poles have not only 
maintained and extended their posi- 
tions in Posen and West Prussia, but 
have actually taken the offensive by 
purchasing forty large estates in Pom- 
erania. Even in Upper Silesia they are 
buying and parcelling out great estates. 
Yet Bismarck, when he began aggres- 
sive measures against the Poles by ex- 
pelling 50,000 Polish laborers, thought 
he had dealt a staggering blow to the 
Polish landowners. The resultant scarc- 
ity of labor did ruin many holders of 
large estates, and Bismarck seized the 
opportunity to appoint a committee on 
colonization, armed with $20,000,000 
for the purpose of acquiring large tracts 
and reselling them to settlers from other 
parts of Germany. This committee met 
at first with great success; but gradually, 
as the proprietors sold out, they put their 
money into the Polish land banks, of 
which there were soon a large number. 
After a while these banks were able to 
buy farms for Polish peasants quite as 
fast as the German committee succeed- 
ed in getting estates from the landhold- 
ing class. When the committee’s first 
twenty millions were expended, it was 
given twenty, and finally fifty millions 
additional. By January 1, 1904, it had 
bought up 405 estates and 226 peasant 
farms, and an area of 726 square miles. 
A German population of 49,000 has ac- 
tually been settled on these lands, one- 
half of which have been parcelled out 
for nearly eleven millions of dollars. In 
addition, the committee has built 25 
churches, 17 chapels, 24 dwelling houses 
for the clergy, 177 schools, 191 municipal 
and 497 private buildings, among them 
many inns. 

Impressive as this showing undoubted- 
ly is, Mr. Givskov is able to offset it by 
a few official figures. Thus, while the 
Germans, in the years 1896 to 1901, par- 
celled out 7,828 estates, containing 617,- 
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200 hectares, the Poles have distributed 
9,079 estates, containing, however, only 
213,700 hectares. While the Germans 
have thus resold more land, the Poles are 
ahead in the number of new farms cre- 
ated, 6,000 more Polish homes having 
been erected than German. In the last 
two years this lead has been proportion- 
ately increased, because the Pole is ready 
to become a peasant farmer, while the 
average German wants more land and 
more comfort than his rival. Thus the 
average German farm comprises twenty- 
six acres, while the Polish contains only 
twelve. Finally, this peaceful warfare 
for a tountry is illuminated by the fact 
that the Germans have acquired 3,772 
estates from Polish owners, who have, 
however, turned the tables by buying up 
5,188 estates from Germans. ‘The lat- 
ter have in this way actually lost pos- 
session of 128 square miles in the years 
1896 to 1902 inclusive. It is needless to 
add that this extraordinary contest for 
the land has sent prices up in a remark- 
able manner, from an average of $60 per 
acre in 1886 to $115 in 1903. 

Forty years have elapsed since Ger- 
many annexed the Danish provinces. 
Yet, if Mr. Givskov’s figures are to be 
trusted, she has made very slight prog- 
ress in Germanizing her most northern 
subjects, there being actually more 
farms owned by Danes and fewer by Ger- 
mans to-day than in 1864. Like their 
Polish fellow-citizens, the Danes, more- 
over, insist upon retaining their lan- 
guage and national characteristics, and 
even induce the few German immigrants 
to learn Danish. This fact is the more 
surprising in that the Danes are forced 
to serve three years in the German 
army, during which time they are sup- 
posed to acquire German speech and 
habits of mind. Only in the towns is 
the German influence growing. All this 
is, of course, in remarkable contrast to 
the readiness with which the United 
States makes over its immigrants into 
good Americans. 


A CLEARING-HOUSE FOR ART. 

We have received from Chicago a cir- 
cular bearing the ambitious title, “On 
the Ideal Relations of Public Libraries, 
Museums, and Art Galleries to the 
City.” It is compiled by Dr. O. C. Far- 
rington, representing the Chicago Li- 
brary Club, and it recommends the for- 
mation of an advisory paid commission, 
consisting of officers and directors of 
public libraries and museums, which 
shall consider all matters of common 
interest and policy and gradually “find 
its own powers.” Now, this plan may 


or may not be the best, and it may or 
may not be accepted by the city govern- 
ment, but it is evident that there is a 
common ground between art and literary 
institutions over which a joint commis- 
sion might exercise a very salutary jur- 
isdiction, 





Under the present arrangement, or 
lack of it, there is constant overlapping 
and waste. For example, until, of late 
years, the Metropolitan Museum set up 
its own reference library, any visitor 
who desired information of a_ special 
sort on its exhibits was obliged to go 
either to the Astor Library, the private 
Society Library, the Avery Library, or 
that of one of the literary clubs. Sim- 
ilarly, a student of the applied arts 
might well be in doubt whether to be- 
gin work at the Cooper Union or at the 
Metropolitan Museum, while a collector 
drawing up his last will and testament 
to-night may not know so elementary a 
principle as that textiles should go to 
the Cooper Union, and wrought iron and 
ancient glass to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum; or that prints and engravings 
should«be given not to any of the art in- 
stitutions, but to the Public Library, 
which, in the Avery collection of mod- 
ern etchings, and in collections of his 
torical subjects and of Japanese color 
wood-cuts, has an admirable beginning 
of a department. Returning to the stu- 
dent’s point of view, it will possibly sur- 
prise many amateurs to learn that the 
fascinating subject of barbaric design 
must be studied in New York, not at any 
of the art museums, but at the Natural 
History Museum, which has instructive 
collections in Orientalia, as in primitive 
archeology generally, 

In part, such illogical dispersion and 
duplication is merely an inevitable ef- 
fect of individualism in men and institu- 
tions. Donors are guided largely by per- 
sonal acquaintance and predilection; in- 
stitutions are seldom magnanimous 
enough to decline or divert into logical 
channels valuable gifts which lie aside 
from their proper work. In a matter so 
essentially temperamental: as collecting 
and bequeathing works of art, no organ- 
ization will ever wholly eliminate ca- 
price, but an intelligent committee might 
at least define the proper functions of its 
constituent libraries and museums, might 
set up an ideal to which private benefac- 
tors would gradually approximate, and, 
by the exchange of loan collections, or, 
where conditions permit, by actual pur- 
chase or barter, might do much to re- 
duce to order a group of institutions that 
have “jest growed.” Such a board, since 
our museums and libraries are mostly of 
a half-private nature, could probably 
have no Official standing, and would ex- 
ercise very limited powers, but it is a 
matter in which intelligence and good 
will may easily gain the weight of au- 
thority without its invidiousness. By 
degrees a kind of friendly compact might 
do away with harmful duplication and 
competition. In short, a museum and li- 
brary board might fairly hope to accom- 
plish in the field of art that useful work 
as a clearing-house now effected in the 
field of philanthropy by the Charity Or- 
ganization Society. 

We need emphatically a more plentiful 











supply of general ideas in matters art- 


istic. Take the case of the Metropolitan 
Museum—not because it is exceptional, 
but because it is more striking: At pres- 
ent it falls, in its contents and policy, 
somewhere between the National Gallery 
and the South Kensington Museum. It 
is build'ng up a collection of choice arti- 
cles chiefly for purposes of human de- 
light, and it is assembling heterogeneous, 
if comprehensive, collections chiefly from 
the point of view of historical study and 
of practical design. These aims are in a 
measure incompatible; at least they re- 
quire clear perception and judicious rec- 
ognition in the arrangement of galleries. 
Evidently it would be unfortunate for 
the Museum haphazardly to make all art 
to be its province, in disregard of the 
parallel activities .of the great libraries 
and museums of the metropolitan dis- 
trict. It might turn out that a far great- 
er specialization than at present exists 
is desirable; that the rough division be- 
tween the fine and industrial arts which 
is strictly and successfully observed at 
Berlin and less stringently in London 
and Paris, would be expedient here also. 
One may conceive, for example, that the 
fleld of the applied arts might with ad- 
vantage be left to institutions like the 
Cooper and Pratt, where these exhibits 
are immediately serviceable to the artist 
artisan; and not less available for the 
student. and art lover. And if testamen- 
tary conditions stood in the way of ac- 
tual transfer of exhibits, there could be 
no obstacles to loans—for long periods. 

Short of such radical readjustment, it 
would do the officers of our libraries and 
museums much good merely to know 
what the others are doing, and a body 
that expressed the best judgment on art 
matters would have abundant raison 
Wétre. We have no doubt that, from the 
present personnel of these institutions, a 
board could be chosen which would soon 
acquire an influence corresponding to the 
unquestioned scholarship and sagacity of 
its presumptive members. 


MAZZINI'S CENTENARY. 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss., June 18, 1905. 


The wise instinct of the world has long 
since admitted Joseph Mazzini into the 
company of its great men. He would cer- 
tainly be included, along with Cavour and 
Bismarck, Lincoln and Emerson, in any 
group of half a score representatives 
of the nineteenth century. For forty 
years he embodied the European Revo- 
lution—a monster to some, a model 
or a martyr to others; but as soon 
as death removed him as a living menace, 


his foes conceded his eminence. To-day, his 
great book, ‘The Duties of Man,’ is a text- 
book in every Italian school. Time has 


done for him what it does for all rebels- 
it has stripped off the temporal and left 
the permanent. And at last we see that— 
unlike those rebels who combat a special 
abuse and, when that abuse falls, have 
no further significance—Mazzini belongs 
among the little band of world-benefac- 
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tors whose rebellion is rooted in the ever- 
between Good and. Evil. 
Thus there are two Mazzinis—one who 
worked for his contemporaries, the other 
who worked for posterity. In the case of 
no other man of equal rank is it so neees- 
sary to distinguish clearly between the 
This we can now do without fear of 
misunderstanding. 


lasting conflict 


two. 


Glance first at the temporal Mazzini. He 
was born in Genoa, June 22, 1805. At six- 
teen, the sufferings of the victims of a fu- 
tile revolt burnt.into his soul. The vision 
of freedom, and of its responsibility, haunt- 
ed him. “I felt,’’ he says, ‘‘that. since we 
could, we ought to struggle for freedom.” 
was imprisoned for 
many not for any overt act, but 
simply because the police had marked him 
as a “‘thinker.”” During his confinement, 
he systematized the principles to which he 
consecrated his life. He issued from pris- 
on only to be banished. At first from Mar- 
seilles and then from Switzerland he direct- 
ed Young Italy, the society which sprang up 


Ten years later he 


months, 


at his call to free the Peninsula. He led 
an invasion into Savoy, which collapsed 
almost without firing a gun (1833). He was 


ridiculed, accused of betrayal, persecuted; 
the instigation of foreign 
Switzerland drove him out, 
to find refuge In London. There, in almost 
beggarly condition, he carried on his revo- 
lutionary propaganda, terrifying the Contl- 
planning fruitless insur- 
rections, cheering the oppressed, and creat- 
ing, in Italy only, but throughout Eu- 
rope, who pledged 


and at last, at 


governments, 


nental cabinets, 
not 
multitudes of disciples 
themselves to his ideals. 

He could never cancel the stigma which 
branded on him of counte- 
nor did he escape 
the charge of personal cowardice. As to 
the first, opinions still differ, and, in spite 
of his own avowals and those of his inti- 
mates, probably they always will; but the 
charge of cowardice, based on his practice 
of sending his followers on errands which 
proved deadly, may well be dismissed. He 
risked his own life over and over again 
on secret missions to Italy, and no man who 
bore himself as Mazzini did during the per- 
\ls of the Roman Republic in 1849, lacked 
either fortitude or courage. Those brief 
months of practical dictatorship tested hig 
ability to do, and although he inevitably 
failed, he showed both decision and fore- 
Thenceforward, he fell back on con- 
spiracy, only to be more and more discred- 
Milan, at Mantua and 
at Genoa were smothered In blood. When 
Garibaldi freed the Two Sicilies, Mazzini 
hurried to Naples and begged the hero to 
orgenize his conquest ona Republican bas- 
is, but Garibaldl fortunately followed his 
intuitions, which were usually much 
sounder than his reasons. So far as Italy 
Mazzini ceased to be an 
important political factor after 1860, and, 
during the last ten years of his Ife, he saw 
other men, with new aims, turn aside the 
course of the Revolutionary Party in EBu- 
rope, of which he had so long been the head, 
Nihilism, Anarchism, aggressive Socialism, 
the International, were symptoms that~— 
speaking broadly—the Revolution had begun 
to pass from a strictly political to an eco- 
nomic and Industrial stage. Mazzini himself 
took no gatisfaction in the independence 
and unity of Italy, because he believed that 


his foes early 


nancing assassination, 


ight 


ited as his plots at 


own 


was concerned, 





the monarchy would vitiate the good that 


had been achieved. To. Daniel Stern he 
wrote: “Little it matters to me that Italy, 
a territory of 80 many square leagues, eats 
its corn and cabbages cheaper; little I care 
for Rome if a great European initiative is 
not to issue from it. What I do care for !s 
that Italy shall be great and good, mor- 
al and virtuous, that she comes to fulfil 
a mission in the world,”’ So to the end he 
remained officially a rebel; but Victor 
Emanuel’s Government winked at his last 
visits to Italy, where he died incognito, on 
March 10, 1872. 

Stated thus briefly, Mazzini’s active career 
seems a failure. Externally no doubt it 
was. Not one of his immediate purposes 
bore the fruit he desired. At his death, his 
enemies possessed the fleld from which they 
had driven him. But, in a larger sense, he 
was victorious. He equipped more regi- 
ments than his adversaries knew for the 
unification of Italy. The life-long conspira- 
cies in which Mazzini engaged, and which 
sometimes seemed to him, as they did to 
his contemporaries, to be his chief business 
in life, now turn out to belong to the tran- 
sient part of him; while his immense moral 
energy, his obedience to ideals, and his al- 
most unequalled genius for bringing ideals 
within reach of the masses, constitute his 
permanent greatness. The harm which he 
did through abortive uprisings is patent, 
but the good can never be measured, for it 
is impossible to follow the course of his 
regenerative influence into the myriads of 
hearts that he aroused. What George Mere- 
dith said many years ago, and Swinburne 
sang in his noblest poem, is literally true: 
“But this man found his mother dead and slain, — 

With fast-seal’d eyes, 

And bade the dead rise up and live again, 

And she did rise.’’ 

Until Mazzini founded Young Italy, con- 
spiracy had wholly a political character; 
he quickened it with moral aspirations. W2 
must remember that conspiracy was the 
only means by which, after Waterloo, Eu- 
ropean Liberals could make their desires 
known; for they had neither free speech 
nor free press nor any voice in the gov- 
ernment. The French Revolution, to which 
the downtrodden masses looked for an ex- 
ample, had magnified the Rights of Man; 
Mazzini preached the Duties of Man. He 
purged patriotism of selfishness. He taught 
that political liberty and independence must 
be striven for, because through them alone 
could every individual grow to his full stat- 
ure and play a serviceable part in society. 
But while Mazzini wisely recognized that 
the individual is the cornerstone, he was no 
Individualist. ‘‘Collective Humanity” was his 
ideal—a world in which each nation, state, 
town, and citizen should be striving for the 
common welfare of the race, all exercising 
to the full their special energies. He would 
have neither Socialism, with its levelling 
and its strait-jacket for every talent, nor 
Anarchism, with its insatiate selfishness. 
Into the warfare between Labor and Capital 
he projected moral considerations. That 
conflict will never be settled, he held, by 
any mere arrangement patched up by econ- 
omists. Wherever two human beings meet, 
no matter in what relation, there conscience 
joins them; and you cannot, by calling them 
employer and employee, settle their griev- 
ances by the economic law of supply and de- 
mand instead of by human justice and sym- 
pathy. 





It would be impossible to exaggerate what 
Mazzini’s religious awakening meant to 
Italy, where the Church had long since ceas- 
ed to have any hold on the intelligent 
classes, and where it ruled the peasantry 
through ignorance and superstition. At 
most, the Church operated an apparatus of 
ritual, which had little te do with either 
true piety or noble conduct. Mazzini made 
his appeal directly to the individual soul. 
He showed the moral issue of every act, 
public and private. With terrible sincerity, 
be brought the institutions, practices, cus- 
toms, and aims of the age to a Day of 
Judgment where Duty judged them. Duty 
and Fellowship—-those are the words often- 
est on his lips, the ideals whose beauty and 
majesty he celebrated throughout his life. 
“The earth is our workshop,’”’ he wrote; 
“we may not curse it, we must hallow it.” 
And again: ‘God will not ask us, ‘What 
hast thou done for thine own soul?’ but 
‘What hast thou done for the souls of others 
—the sister-souls I gave thee?’ ”’ 

He addresses his message not to Italians 
only, but to men and women everywhere. 
It is as plain now that Mazzini was the 
greatest moral force in Europe during the 
nineteenth century, as that the world has 
scarcely begun to draw from him the bene- 
fits which he has to bestow. As long as he 
lived and was spending his energy on spe- 
cial enterprises, he seemed a partisan, a 
fanatic, an incendiary. His enemies 
thought that the failure of his concrete 
experiments discredited his principles. Now 
the mortal part of him has dropped away, 
and through those principles he will help to 
shape ‘the new generations. He lives not 
so much by his specific teachings in poli- 
tics, in social and industrial reform, in art, 
in literature, and in religion, as by the 
spirit in which he taught and by his power 
to stimulate and to spiritualize. 

We need only to compare Mazzini with 
his contemporaries in the Party of Revolu- 
tion in order to see how he surpasses them 
in significance’ to-day. Ledru-Rollin, 
Schoelcher, Louis Blanc, are scarcely more 
than names for our generation; Victor 
Hugo, the sublime rhapsodist, the inex- 
haustible improviser, with his colossal 
vanity and his pageant of rhetoric, seems 
now, even in his sincerest utterances, to be 
declaring the glory not of God, but of 
Victor Hugo; the grave, high-minded Her- 
zen worked only to cure Russia’s malady; 
Kossuth, with his magical eloquence and 
flery courage, had no general message; La- 
salle was fascinating, but mankind is too 
healthy to date a new era in its progress 
from a man who was killed in a duel over 
a courtesan; Marx, whose doctrines have 
had the widest vogue during the past thirty 
years, is essentially a materialist, a pon- 
derous German pedant, whose remedies, if 
they could take effect to-morrow, would 
leave tinsolved the fundamental human 
problems; even Lamennais, impassioned and 
sympathetic, touched but an are of Maz- 
zini’s circle, 


We must go back to Dante to find an Ital. 
ian who ‘had, like Mazzini, the combination of 
vivid practical intellect with a highly sen- 
sitive, even mystical, spirituality. Dante, 
too, plunged into political affairs, and would 
have reformed the abuses of his time; he, 
too, conspired, was banish’ d, seemed beat- 
en. Between him and Mazzini came Savo- 
narola, akin to them in hie flerce onslaught 
on iniquity, and in his apparent failure; but 
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compared with them he is circumscribed in 
genius and local in scope. As Dante spoke 
for the medieval world, so Mazzini is thus 
far Europe’s most authentic spokesman of 
the ideals and hopes of our new epoch. Had 
he not been a prophet, he might easily have 
taken a very high place in literature. As it 
is, he has left some of the profoundest lite- 
rary criticism, besides political and ethical 
treatises of the first rank, and an extraor- 
dinary volume of living correspondence. 

The beauty of Mazzini’s private life re- 
inforces all his teachings. The world, let it 
be never so hostile, cannot resist the argu- 
ment of self-sacrifice. The lapse of time 
sanctifies his forty years of exile—the poor 
lodgings, the unstinted helpfulness, the sym- 
pathy with the joys and griefs of all with 
whom he had to do. He renounced home, 
family, even marriage, for the sake of the 
apostolate to which he dedicated himself. 
He bore up against all defeats, and con- 
quered the desperate doubts which, in mo- 
ments of reaction, rose to tempt him. One 
remembers his bringing up the coal for his 
feeble landlady, his sharing half his small 
earnings with strangers, his night school for 
the Italian bootblacks and organ-grinders in 
London, his attack on the ‘‘white-slave 
traffic.” One remembers, too, his rare ca- 
pacity for friendship—witness the sweetness 
and delicacy of those letters of his to Jane 
Carlyle in one of her fits of wifely jealousy. 
No one, it seems, could escape the spell of 
his presence—-the spell which he imparts 
through his life and writings to those who 
never saw him. Some time ago I urged the 
person who, I believe, is best qualified, to 
give us the adequate biography of Maz- 
zini for which the world still waits, and the 
reply came to me, “I cannot—I revere him 
too much!”’ That feeling of reverence comes 
to every one who penetrates to the heart of 
Mazzini's life-work. 


“Dark with atrife, 
Like heaven’s own sun that storming clouds bedim, 
Was all his life. 


“Life and the clouds are vanish’d; hate and fear 
Have had their span 

Of time to hurt, and are not: He is here, 
The sunlike maa,"’ 


WILLIAM ROSCOE THAYER. 








CLASSICAL STUDIES IN ROME.—II. 


ROME, ‘April 30, 1905. 


Leaving out of account the University of 
Rome, which has a complete faculty of arts 
and sciences, certain characteristics of the 
foreign establishments deserve considera- 
tion. It will have been perceived from what 
I have already said that the German Insti!- 
tute is of the four the most strictly limited 
to the study of classical archeology. From 
its organization, statutes and publications, I 
cannot discover that it has any other object 
than the study of ancient monuments and 
topography—that is to say, of archwology in 
the strictest sense of the term; as was per- 
haps to be expected from the German ten- 
dency to specialization and to the formal 
subdivision of the field of knowledge. The 
French and British Schools are the most 
liberal in their scope, excluding nothing that 
pertains to Italian civilization in any period. 
It should be observed, however, that the 
French institution, which offers no lectures 
and apparently never intends to do so, ex- 
pects the student to be something of a 
specialist when he comes. The American 





School appears to occupy a somewhat medial 
position between these extremes. Its stat- 
utes call for ‘‘the study of classical litera- 
ture in its bearing upon antiquities and his- 
tory,” but appear nottocontemplate a study 
of classical literature In general. The art 
and archwology of the early Christian, the 
mediwval and the Renaissance periods are 
also provided for, but it is noticeable that 
nothing is said about the literature or his- 
tory of any of these epochs. Another cir- 
cumstance that must always be borne in 
mind was pointed out in the columns of the 
Nation a number of years ago, namely, that 
whereas the chief object of the other foreign 
institutions in Athens and Rome has been 
the training of specialists, usually in arch- 
wology, the chief function of the ‘American 
Schools in both these places has been to pro- 
vide American students who have already 
received a classical education, with a general 
knowledge of Greece, Italy, and their monu- 
ments before they should begin their work 
at home as teachers in schools and colleges. 

I now wish to point out (needless to say 
in no unfriendly spirit) what I consider to 
be some defects in the methods, both of 
investigation and teaching, now employed 
by classical scholars in Rome, and this 
more especially with reference to the 
needs of American students. The _ dif- 
ference to which I have just advert- 
ed between the American School and 
all the others is easily accounted for by 
difference of conditions. In the United States 
there are not many professorships of classi- 
cal archeology or curatorships of museums, 
while in France, Germany, and Italy there 
are such posts In abundance, as well ag 
employment in connection with Government 
excavations; and such work, though not very 
lucrative, yet gives a young man enough to 
live on, and affords him valuable experience 
in preparation for his professorship or 
curatorship. This being true, it is certainly 
not wise for an American student to spend 
much of a usually brief sojourn in Rome 
hunting after potsherds and brick-stamps. 
But even for the non-American students I 
should like to suggest that the methods of 
study now pursued are somewnat too re- 
stricted and professional. Archmology has 
by no means said its last word on the 
monuments that have already come to light; 
many new discoveries, also, are now being 
made and will be made in the future. Yet 
the danger is certainly not remote that 
archeologists, trained as specialists them- 
selves and so training their pupils after 
them, will continue laboring in a particular 
fleld long after it has ceased to be pro- 
ductive. It has, in my opinion, been part- 
ly the misfortune of classical studies in 
Rome that they have been developed almost 
exclusively by the archzologists, who often 
refuse to look at anything unless it is 
standing in ruins or has been dug up out of 
the ground. 

In other words, I believe that the student 
in Rome, more especially the American 
student, who rarely becomes a profession- 
al excavator or explorer of antiquities, 
should devote a considerable portion of hia 
time to the art and literature of the Re- 
naissance and mediwval periods. In sup- 
port of my contention I am glad to be able 
to quote the authority of Mr. Norton, the 
director of the American School, who, in 
a recent report, strongly urges on his man- 
aging committee the undertaking of medi- 
val and Renaissance studies, and also the 
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requirement from all students of a reading 
knowledge of Italian as well as of French 
and German. I would direct attention, 
however, to the fact that it is doubtful if, 
according to the present rules of the Amer- 
iean School, the study of any post-ctassi 
cal literature be permissible. The regu 
lation I bave already cited provides for 
the study of classical literature only “in 
its bearing upon antiquities and history," 
but says never a word about neo-Latin or 
Italian Literature. I quote this provision 
not merely for the purpose of criticising it 
individually, but also as a typical expres- 
sion of the character of classical studies 
in Rome; for any scheme which leaves out 
medigwval and Reneissance art and litera 
ture is, in the broad sense of the terms, 
unhistorical and unphilosophical. In spite 
of frequent assertions to the contrary, the 
cataclysm of 476 did not break the con- 
tinuity of history or of civilization; and a 
dividing line at this point is quite artificial. 
Few will deny, moreover, that the ancient 
Roman culture, considered with reference 
to the higher and nobler arts, was at once 
derivative and inferior; and that not the 
least of its functions was the transmission 
of those Hellenic ideals which helped to 
make the Pagan Revival, especially in Italy 
and England, outvie the highest achieve- 
ments of the Hellenic spirit itself. And 
the Middle Ages, so often and so ignorantly 
dispraised, produced in Dante a universal 
genius and one of the chief purveyors of 
classical influence. For presumably it was 
not merely to devise the pleasing fiction of 
a personally conducted tour that Dante 
made Virgil his guide through Hell and 
Purgatory. Nor did the poet who, with 
sublime arrogance, placed himself among 
the greatest of the bards whom his vision 
saw, idly throw away a part of his own 
praise in ascribing to the constant perusal 
of his master’s works that beautiful style 
which had done him honor. 

The student, therefore, commits the 
grossest error who studies in Rome the 
degenerate Roman sculpture with no atten- 
tion paid to Italian pictorial and plastic 
art; or who contents himself with what he 
has learned of Latin literature, and quits 
the country of Dante, Petrarch, and Po 
litian completely ignorant of their works 
in themselves, and of their relation to 
those literatures of which he is supposed 
to be acquiring an expert knowledge. I be- 
lieve that I am upheld by the soundest mod- 
ern criticism in especially urging the cul- 
tivation of Italian literature as most im- 
portant for the complete training of the 
classical scholar. For the Italian writers, 
especially the poets, caught whe secret of 
classical—that is, Hellenie—perfection of 
form, which English literature, in spite of 
ite unrivalled richness and power, has at- 
tained only in exceptional instances. 

Two difficulties may be urged against such 
a broadly inclusive plan of study: defective 
equipment and lack of time. The former Is 
true only of the foreign Schools, and is fully 
made good by the University of Rome, where 
the stranger enjoys the additional advan- 
tage of not hearing lectures in his own 
language. Not only in the Greek and Latin 
languages and in classical archwology does 
this institution offer excellent opportuni 
ties, but also in such subjects as compara- 
tive literature and neo-Latin. All the neo- 
Latin writers are not to be despised. What 
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better model can the classical scholar take 
than Politian, the greatest scholar of his 
age, the master of Greek and Latin prose 
and verse, who also perfected one of the 
most important poetic forms in his native 
tongue? 

A more serious objection may be made 
out of the second count, that of lack of 
time, and it will certainly be difficult for 
the young classicist to include Italian art 
and. literature within the range of his stu- 
dies, if he goes through the mill of a long 
post-graduate course, leaving only a few 
months for a sojourn in Greece and Italy. 
Thus the question of time involves also the 
question whether the American student of 
the present (for it is he that I have chiefly 
in mind) ought to do most of his graduate 
work at home. If I, who have lived at 
five institutions of higher learning in the 
United States, and have become fairly well 
acquainted with a number of others, may be 
allowed to express an opinion, he is usually 
not wise in so doing, even at universities 
that have the appearance of being well 
equipped. After all, a full set of texts and 
German periodicals does not constitute a 
complete apparatus for classical study. 
Apart from the great stimulus that comes 
from living in the home of an ancient civil- 
ization, literature (and especially ancient 
literature) should be studied where there is 
a culture sufficiently firm and long-estab- 
lished to have produced habits of thought 
sympathetic with such pursuits, and to af- 
ford a background, as it were, against 
which the facts of literary history may be 
seen in proper light and perspective. The 
places in America of which such qualities 
may be predicated are so few that it would 
be invidious even to mention their number. 
In other words, I believe that a combination 
of the former habit of resorting to Europe 
after graduation, and of the recent habit 
of going to Greece and Italy instead of to 
Germany, would be the most profitable 
course for most Americans. Except for 
the Greek specialist, Italy is certainly 
the better country for a long residence by 
reason of the greater continuity of its 
culture, 

Another most important question here 
involved is that of ideals of scholarship— 
whether for education the type of the Ger- 
man specialist or of the man of letters be 
the more desirable. However useful the 
American graduate schools of the present 
may be in serving the ends of professional 
scholarship, there can be no doubt that, 
with their wearisome grind of seminary and 
thesls, they are responsible for much of the 
dull and uninspired teaching that has gone 
far towards discrediting the study of the 
Greek and Latin languages. I am far from 
denying the utility of scholars who devote 
themselves to minute research, but that 
the teaching of classical literature in our 
country should be almost entirely in their 
hands is assuredly a misfortune. 

H. EDMISTON. 


FONTENELLE. 
PARIS, May 28, 1905. 


“If those whom the gods love die young, 
as the ancients said, Fontenelle was not 
among them, as he lived nearly a hundred 
years.’’ Thus begins a study of Fontenelle 
which has just taken ite place in Hachette’s 





series of “Les Grands Ecrivains Francais,” 
and which is the work of M. Laborde-Milaa. 
Fontenelle never complained of being too 
old, and when, in his later years, his age 
was alluded to, he used to put his finger 
on his mouth, and say, “Chut!” so as not 
to draw the attention of Death. His intel- 
lectual development was uninterrupted to 
the end, and Grimm could well write of 
him: ‘‘Monsieur de Fontenelle, who has just 
finished his career, was one of those sane 
men who, after having witnessed for a cen- 
tury all the revolutions of the human mind, 
have themselves effected some and paved 
the way for several others.” The Fon- 
tenelle described by La Bruyére as a pre- 
tentious bel esprit, was not the philosopher 
that he afterwards became; his horizon was 
always widening. 

Bernard Le Bovier de Fontenelle was 
born on the 11th of February, 1657; he was 
the nephew and godchild of Thomas Cor- 
neille, brother of the illustrious Pierre 
Corneille. He pursued his studies with the 
Jesuits in Rouen, was admitted as a lawyer 
to the bar of that city, and, having lost his 
first case, chose to adopt a literary career. 
He went to Paris at the age of twenty- 
three, and we find him in the society of his 
uncle Thomas, and of the writers of the 
Mercure Galant, among whom were Bour- 
sault, Tallemant, and De Vizé, the King’s 
historiographer. He wrote verses for the 
Mercure Galant and cultivated his taste for 
music and the fine arts, but we see him 
also manifesting great curiosity for science, 
which lasted all his life. He became ac- 
quainted with Lémery, one of the creators 
of chemistry; with Sauveur, the geome- 
ter; with some of the famous Jansen- 
ists; with the Abbé de St. Pierre and Male- 
branche. 

La Bruyére, speaking of Cydias, is think- 
ing of Fontenelle: ‘Enter his shop; you 
can choose; prose or verse—which will you 
have? Cydias succeeds equally well in 
both.”’ Fontenelle’s first literary essays are 
justly forgotten. M. Laborde-Milaa seems 
to me too indulgent when he finds some re- 
semblance between his subject and Mari- 
vaux; but it gives him opportunity to recall 
a circumstance very creditable to both of 
them. When Marivaux was ill, he received 
a visit from Fontenelle, who said to him: 
“My friend, in your situation people may 
have need of money; true friends ought not 
to wait till they are asked for it, their 
hearts can understand. Here is a purse 
of a hundred louis which I leave at your 
disposal,”’ *“‘I consider the purse received,’’ 
answered Marivaux; “I have used it, and I 
return it to you with all the gratitude 
which such a service demands.’’ 

The ‘Dialogues des Morts’ appeared be- 
tween 1682 and 1684, and had great suc- 
cess. People were amused at meeting in 
the Elysian Fields the most unexpected 
personages engaged in conversation—Alex- 
ander and Phryne, the Emperor Augustus 
and Aretino, Agnes Sorel and Roxelane, 
Seneca and Scarron, Plato and Margaret 
of Scotland, Paracelsus and Moliére. 
The Dialogues are very paradoxical and 
jronical. They abound in maxims, in the 
style of the famous ones of La Rochefou- 
cauld, La Bruyére, and Pascal: ‘Being 
a genius or a fool is determined by 


the  merest nothing, by a little. 


disposal of fibres, by something which 
the most accurate anatomy could not per- 
ceive.” There is always an ironical vein 





in Fontenelle’s writings. Take, for in- 
stance, what he says about afflictions: 

“An imaginary circumstance which it 
pleases us to add to our afitictions, is the 
belief that we shall be inconsolable. Not 
that this persuasion is not sometimes a 
sort of consolation; it is so in the case ot 
pain in which we can glory, such as that we 
feel on the death of a friend. Then, to be 
ineconsolable is to prove to ourselves that 
we do care, are tender, faithful, confid- 
ing; it is to give ourselves great praise. 
But in circumstances when vanity does 
not sustain affliction, and when eternal 
sorrow would have no merit, let. us. be- 
ware of thinking that it will be eternal. 
We are not perfect enough to be always 
afflicted; our nature is too variable, and 
this imperfection is. one of our great re- 
sources,” 

Fontenelle is never tired of placing in- 
tellect on a higher level than sentiment; 
he has an instinetive prejudice against 
love, women, marriage: ‘ 

“Dans les neeuds de l’hymen A quoi bon m’engager? 

Je suis un, cela doit suffire. 

Si j’étais deux, mon état serait pire; 

C’est bien assez de moi pour me faire enrager.”’ 


He was all brain. Madame de Tencin once 
told him, putting her hand on his breast: 
“It is not a heart you have there; it is 
brains, as in your head.’”” He would 
not have approved the famous maxim, 
“Les grandes pensées viennent du cceur.”’ 
His poetical work suffered from this ab- 
sence of sentiment; it was never really 
poetical. 

The qualities of his mind were fairly 
shown in his critical work alone, in his 
extraordinary ability as a vulgarizer, an 
exponent of the scientific discoveries of his 
time. When he wrote, at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, his ‘Introduction 
to the History of the Academy of Sciences,’ 
he spoke eloquently of the revival of math- 
ematical and physical sciences, and of the 
necessity of concentrating in academies 
and organized scientific bodies, in all civ- 
ilized countries, the researches of the as- 
tronomer, the physicist, the chemist, the 
botanist. He felt that between all men 
devoted to particular branches of scence 
there ought to be a trait d’ union; he had 
special aptitudes for uniting scientists with 
one another and with the public. This was 
the task of his life. “Scientific work,’’ says 
Renan, “contains two very distinct parts; 
the genius of discovery, the work of orig- 
inal research, and the art of rendering 
them accessible to the public. These two 
parts can be properly undertaken only by 
the same person. Science has nothing to 
gain from interpreters ignorant of its 
methods and its ways.” Fontenelle under- 
took to become the educator of the gen- 
eral public, of society, in all matters scien- 
tific. He was the prototype of a class of 
writers which became afterwards, especial- 
ly in our time, very numerous. 

His first attempt was the ‘Pluralité des 
Mondes’ (1686), which had a great vogue and 
which can still be read with pleasure, owing 
to its luminous and agreeable style. Fonte- 
nelle imagines himself walking, on a fine 
evening, in a park, after supper, with an 
amiable marchioness, his hostess at the 
time: 

“There was a delightful coolness which 
recompensed us for the very warm day 
which we had borne. The moon had been 
rising for about an hour, and its rays, which 
reached us through the branches of the 
‘trees, made an agreeable mixture of a light 


whiteness with all this green which ap-. 
peared dark. There was not a cloud to 
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obscure or to conceal the smallest star; 
they were all of a pure and shining gold, 
made more brilliant by the blue ground to 
which they were attached.” 


The conversation begins on astronomy, 
and Fontenelle sets forth the astronomical 
views of his time on the solar system, the 
sun, the earth, the moon, the various plan- 
ets. He does it with a mixture of allusions, 
citations from Ariosto and Scudéry, criti- 
cisms of the older superstitions. This work 
marked him as a candidate for the French 
Academy, into which he was received on 
May 5, 1691. In 1701 he was elected to the 
Academy of Inscriptions; in 1699, the Acad- 
emy of Sciences was reconstituted, and Fon- 
tenelle became, some time after, its Secre- 
tary. In that function, he pronounced the 
eulogies of deceased members, and made 
analyses and extracts of ithe most important 
Academical works. For this he was ad- 
mirably suited. The collection especially of 
his ‘“Eulogies,’’ which all took a biographi- 
cal form, is a document still preserved and 
often used. His eulogies of Malebranche, 
of Leibnitz, of Newton, are among the best 
known. 

Fontenele’s philosophy is found in all 
his works, but never takes a dogmatic 
form; it can, however, be expressed in a few 
words. He was eminently the propagator of 
the notion that everything in nature is sub- 
jected to laws, and that nothing is arbi- 
trary or independent of these laws. He con- 
sidered, also, that the sciences interpene- 
trate and are connected together, and are 
really only the particutar aspects of a 
unique and universal science, which is no- 
thing else than the coérdination of all phe- 
nomena by mathematical rules. We thus 
see in him a successor of the famous Des- 
eartes; he was also a great admirer of 
Newton, and, in his eulogy of him, written 
in 1727, he draws a very fine parallel be- 
tween these two great masters of thought. 
“Both of them,’’ he says, “‘were geniuses 
of the first order; . . . both of them 
were excellent geometers and saw the ne- 
cessity of carrying over geometry [this 
word was used at the time for the mathe- 
matical sciences] into the physical sciences.” 
M. Laborde-Milaa says justly, at the end of 
his work,,that ‘“‘for more than sixty years 
Fontenel‘é was one of the masters of 
French thought, and formed with Montes- 
quieu and Voltaire a glorious trinity. He 
witnessed the revolution of ideas, and took 
his part in it with honor.”’ He died on the 
9th of January, 1757, in his house in the 
Rue St. Honoré, in Paris. 





x 





Correspondence. 


A PETRARCH CONCORDANCE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION? 


Sir: The concordance of the minor Italian 
works of Dante, prepared by members of 
the Dante Society, is now in the hands of 
subscribers. In view of this fact, and of 
the interest in Petrarch stimulated less 
than a year ago by the celebration of the 
six-hundredth anniversary of his birth, the 
occasion seems suitable for announcing that 
the undersigned has begun the preparation 
of a concordance of Petrarch’s ‘Canzoniere,’ 
and hopes to publish it within a reasonable 
time. KENNETH MCKENZIE. 
YaLe University, June 17, 1905. 





THE LOTTO PORTRAIT. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Srmr: Permit me a word regarding the 
portrait by Lotto, in Vienna, of a man in 
three aspects, referred to in your issue of 
May 18. You accept my friend, Mr. Kerr- 
Lawson’s view, recognizing the person rep- 
resented as Lotto himself. This painter 
was born in 1480, and the picture in ques- 
tion bears every internal proof of having 
been painted no earlier than 1530. We 
should therefore expect the likeness of a 
man of fifty. But we have a man of thirty, 
or thirty-five at the utmost, who thus can- 
not have been Lotto. B. BERENSON. 

I Tatt1, SETTIGNANO, FLorence, June 4, 1905. 


Notes. 


‘The American Catalog 1900-1905’ (New 
York: Publishers’ Weekly) makes a volume 
in excess of 1,200 pages, but octavo in form 
in place of the stately and more elegant 
quartos of 1876-1900. The date 1905 is ex- 
clusive; but some books so stamped, though 
actually printed in 1904, are included. Gov- 
ernment and State publications are now 
disregarded. The second part of the old 
Catalogue, arranged per subject, is merg- 
ed, in the present scheme, under one alpha- 
bet with the authors. Yet intimation is 
given of a possible supplementary volume 
composed of the Weekly Record of the 
Publishers’ Weekly, with descriptive notes, 
arranged in yearly alphabets. If we can- 
not praise the linotype for its mechanical 
beauty in this instance, its aid to bibliog- 
raphy ensures full condonation. 

In ‘Half-Hours with the Lower Animals’ 
(American Book Co.), Mr. C. F. Holder has 
endeavored to prepare a “‘popular combined 
review and supplemental reader, on the 
lower forms of animal life from the Ameba 
to the Insects, inclusive,”’ with abundant 
illustrations in the text. In too many cases 
the adjective ‘“‘popular,’’ in connection with 
books on natural history, signifies ‘‘sensa- 
tional and inaccurate.” Mr. Holder, how- 
ever, is not a mere compiler, and while his 
style is vivacious, his brief chapters con- 
tain little that is open to reasonable criti- 
cism. The only serious error we have no- 
ticed is his statement (p. 211) that “of all 
insects the fleas are the most amenable to 
instruction.” It has long been known that 
the so-called “educated fleas’? have neither 
been given nor accepted instruction of any 
kind; and that their struggles to get away 
are responsible for all the movements 
which superficiaily appear to be actuated 
by intelligence. The little book has 
much to interest young children, es- 
pecially if used by an intelligent teacher 
in combination with dbject-lessons from 
life. Its illustrations, gathered from a va- 
riety of sources, are on the whole good, and 
it will doubtless serve the useful, if humble 
and temporary, purpose for which it is de- 
signed. 

Every English county and shire produces, 
about every generation, a local antiquary 
who brings its history and its place-names 
up to date. Mr. W. H. Duignan’s glossary, 
‘Worcestershire Place Names’ (New York, 
Henry Frowde), has more than a merely 
local interest; for the English place-names, 
which nearly all have their root in Anglo- 


+ 








Saxon, occur again and again throughout 
the whole country, and in them her early 
history is latent. The word “Bentley,” for 
instance, which means ‘untilled land cover- 
ed with coarse grass, or bents,”’ Is to be 
found as a place-name in almost every coun- 
ty. All such work as Mr. Dulgnan’s has 
to be done afresh in our day because, before 
the middie of the nineteenth century, Old 
tnglish was a neglected study, so that 
county histories of earlier date, when they 
give the derivation of a place-name, are 
usually wrong. Mr. Duignan points out 
that the recent Ordnance Survey maps, on 
which the English so implicitly rely, are 
inferior to the original survey. “Old names 
are altered without reason, and ancient 
sites and monuments unnoticed.” 

Three interesting volumes have recently 
been added to the series ‘Les Grands Ar 
tistes’’ published under the patronage of 
the Administration des Beaux-Arts (Paris 
H. Laurens). In the volume entitled 
‘Praxitéle,’ M. G. Perrot presents the re- 
sults of modern investigation concerning 
Praxiteles, his works, and style. As is 
natural and proper in a small book intended 
for general reading, those works which have 
only a doubtful connection with Praxiteles 
are generally disregarded. Furtwingler is 
followed for the most part, but we are 
pleased to note that his ascription of the 
so-called Eubouleus head to Prgqxiteles is 
not accepted. The companion volume on 
Lysippus (‘Lysippe’), by M. Collignon, con- 
tains in popular form the information 
available concerning this sculptor and his 
works. Great importance is attached to the 
statue of Agias, at Delphi, which is re- 
garded as the best existing indication of 
the style of Lysippus. Prof. Perey Gard- 
ner’s deduction, that the Apoxyomenos in 
the Vatican is not a copy of the statue by 
Lysippus, is not accepted; on the contrary, 
the Apoxyomenos is treated as second in 
importance only to the Agias. We opine 
that the author somewhat underrates the 
difference in style between the two works. 
Each of these volumes contains 128 pages 
and 24 full-page illustrations. The vol- 
ume entitled ‘Douris et les Peintres de 
Vases Grecs,’ by M. E. Pottier, contains a 
description and discussion of the social, in- 
dustrial, and artistic position of the Greek 
potters and vase-painters, their technical 
processes, and the relations of their works 
to literature and monumental art. Duris 
is chosen as the best representative of his 
class, not only on account of the excellence 
of his work, but also because his signed 
paintings are more numerous than those 
of any. other vase-painter. The 24 plates 
are well selected and well executed, These 
three little books are admirable popular 
treatises by scholars of universally recog- 
nized distinction, who are at the same time 
masters of French style. We fear it will be 
long before any English books appear to 
compete with them, and fn the meantime we 
recommend them most heartily to our 
readers. 

The house of Cotta, famous for having 
originally published the works of both 
Goethe and Schiller, has brought out as a 
memorial of the centennial of the latter's 
death what is probably the best popular 
edition of his work, in sixteen volumes, 
bound in cloth, and costing only 32 marks. 
The editor is Eduard von der Hellen, who 
has been assisted by the well-known lit- 
térateurs Fester, Keliner, Koster, Minor, 
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Petersen, Erich Schmidt, Walzel,° and 
Weisenfels. The text is accompanied by 
special introductions to the leading works, 


and by explanatory notes at the end -of 
each volume. In the last volume are found 
all the known writings of Schiller not 
included in his ‘‘Werke’; and the first 


volume contains the arrangement of his 
writings in four groups—not in three, after 
the manner made current by Kérner. This 
division Schiller himself made shortly be- 
fore his death and intended for an édition 
de luxe, which, however, did not appear. 
The German Asiatic Society of Japan con- 
tinues.its sessions and issue of scholarly 
illustration of the civilizations 
Far East. Volume X. contains an 
iMustrated article on the ornaments and 
jewels in use among the Chinese, shedding 
much light upon their significance and use. 
The paper on the Economic Development of 
the Hokkaido shows rapid and hopeful de- 
velopment of Yezo and outlying islands of 
the north. A brief but suggestive article 
on the by freezing and con- 
venient use in summer of three staples of 


papers in 
of the 


preservation 


Japanese diet, reveals methods of food 
preservation unknown in Europe. Of great- 
est literary interest is Dr. H. Haas’s long 


chapter on the Canon of Buddhism in Japan, 
which has never been translated into the 
vernacular, though founders of new sects, 
notably Shinran, have added writings which 
are received as holy scripture by adherents 
of the particular sects for whom the mas- 
ter’s communications were intended. Only 
those sutras belonging to continental Buddh- 
ism, and mostly of the Mahayana or North- 
ern Vehicle, come under review, but com- 
parison is made with the work of American 
and European cataloguers and commenta- 
tors 

The Korea Review for March opens the 
field of Korean Conundrums, showing that 
the small boy in the Land of Morning Calm 
is very near of kin to his young American 
venter of puns as answers to odd questions. 
There is a roughly illustrated article on the 


minting of bronze perforated ‘“‘cash,’”’ a 
horseload of which is required for an 
ordinary journey, a stalwart coolie being 


able to carry 60,000, or $12 worth of money. 
In twenty years the Japanese dollar has so 
appreciated that, instead of purchasing 
2,000, it ean now buy 5,000 Korean cash. 
There is a scorching review of ‘‘the little 
war of 1871," as related in Rear-Admiral 
Schley'’s book, ‘Forty-five Years under the 


Miag.’ In this war several hundred Koreans 


were needlessly slaughtered by American 
marines and sallors, The editor's comment, 
alter. stating the facts inside and outside, Is, 
“We invited an Insult and then bitterly 
avenged it, deaving behind a hatred ten 
times as bitter as before, and making it im- 
possible that any treaty should be signed 
until the Regent stepped down from the 
seat of power.’ The whole affair was based 


upon a misapprehension, and the Koreans, 
like the Americans, imagined that they had 
won a victory. The editorial notes report 
continued exploitation of the country’s min- 
eral wealth by foreigners. 

The National Geographic Magazine for 
June contains a detailed description, with 
twenty charts, of the methods adopted by 
the Weather Bureau for forecasting the 
weather, by its chief, Dr. W. L. Moore. It 
is a chapter from his forthcoming work, 
‘The New Meteorology,’ and, jit should 
be said, is too technical to be easily under- 





stood by the casual reader. In his section 
on tornadoes Dr. Moore characterizes as 
ridiculous the shooting at hail clouds as 
practised in parts of France and Italy. 
Consul J. C. Covert of Lyon, says, on the 
contrary, in the Daily Consular Reports, 
January 7, 1905, that the recorded losses 
from hail in a certain district in France, 
consisting of sixteen communes, during the 
fifteen years before cannon were used, was 
more than two and a half million dollars. 
In the five years in which cannon have been 
in use the losses in this district aggre- 
gated $159,412, while in the year 1904 there 
were no losses whatever—a fact which is 
attributed entirely to the use of the can- 
non. Rear-Admiral C. E. Clark contributes 
a note on the population of China, which he 
believes to be estimated at twice the cor- 
rect total. From personal observations 
during his three years’ service on the As- 
iatic Station, which included a trip 1,000 
miles into the interior, he thinks there 
are less than two hundred millions of peo- 
ple. Still, it should be noted that he did 
not visit the most densely populated region, 
the province of Szechuen. A War De- 
partment map of the present seat of war in 
Mantchuria is given as a supplement to this 
number. 

The proposed merger with Technology 
cuts a large figure in the current quarterly 
issue of the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, 
both in a documentary way and in Pro- 
fessor Shaler’s genial: sketch of the late 
Gordon McKay, whose millions and testa- 
mentary purposes are at stake. Effectively, 
if not formally, this writer casts his vote 
contra. A portrait of Mr. McKay accom- 
panies the article, and there is another of 
George Walker Weld, a generous boating 
patron of the University, and a third of 
the late James C. Carter, still another 
benefactor, of high personal distinction. 
If we miss anything in Mr. John Noble’s 
sketch of Mr. Carter, it is mention ‘of the 
permanence of the stamp of rustie sim- 
plicity in this country-born lawyer, the 
utter absence of affectation or self-con- 
sciousness, which lent personal weight of 
honesty to the arguments of a great advo- 
cate. A group of portraits of eminent 
members of the class of 1855 instructively 
offsets one of the first eight of the Phi 
Beta Kappa men of 1906—a happy innova- 
tion honoris causa. Other matters of in- 
terest are the movement for a teachers’ 
endowment fund; the purchase of Profes- 
sor Norton's library for ultimate incor- 
poration in the University Library, and 
raising of a fund for its renewal; and the 
essay of a Harvard Travellers’ Club, which 
deserves more support than it has apparent- 
ly received. 

The current volume of Proceedings of the 
American Antiquarian Society at Worces- 
ter last October, and in special meetings 
of the Council on the deaths of Egbert 
Coffin Smyth and Senator Hoar, contains 
the will of Thomas Hore of Bristol, Eng- 
land, a burgess of considerable wealth, who 
bequeathed to the city his oak chest. Upon 
the discovery of the will two years ago, 
Senator Hoar instituted researches which 
unearthed the chest In the garret of the 
Council House. It has meantime presum- 
th, been placed in the National Museum. 
A picture of this interesting relic accom- 
panies the will. Mr. Hoar, relating the 
above circumstances to the Society in Oc- 
tober, 1903, spoke of his ancestor as also 





one from whom Holmeses, Lowells, 
Quincys, John Adams and his posterity, 
Prescotts, and many other distinguished 
families and individuals were descended. 
It would be a curious service for some 
trusty genealogist to display these and 
many similar New England connections, in 
an authentic manner. 

The experiment of a ‘‘Reformgymnasium” 
with the classical languages eliminated in 
the lower forms, and their place taken by 
scientific studies, does not satisfy the teach- 
ers of secondary schools in Germany. The 
Bavarian philological State convention held 
in Wiirzburg has pronounced against the in- 
novation, chiefly on the basis of the report 
of its official visitor, Dr. Henrich, to the 
model Frankfort Reformgymnasium. He tes- 
tified to an excellent teaching corps and good 
material in the Frankfort school, but main- 
tained that the results were in no way su- 
perior to those of the classical gymnasium. 
A similar report was presented by a uni- 
versity professor. The twelve hundred 
philologians assembled unanimously agreed 
to petition the Government to have nothing 
to do with the ‘Reform’ educational 
scheme. 


The current annual expenses for the 
higher educational institutions of Pruss‘a 
have increased enormously during the past 
three decades, both absolutely and rela- 
tively. In 1870 there were 412 such insti- 
tutions in that kingdom, with an enrol- 
ment of 101,772. Now there are 652 schools, 
with an enrolment of 174,467. The expenses 
in 1870 were about seven and a half :all- 
lion marks; in 1892 these had increased al- 
ready to more than thirty millions, and ac- 
cording to the last annual report publish- 
ed the amount was 50,249,120 marks. Of 
this nearly twenty million was returned in 
tuition fees, the rest coming from the State 
treasury (some twelve and a half million) 
and from endowment funds. In 1870 the 
average cost for each pupil was 73.1 marks, 
but now it has risen to the extraordinary 
figure of 288 marks. The heaviest item in 
the expenses is the salaries of the teach- 
ing corps, which have increased from five 
and a half million in 1870 to twenty-four 
million in 1892, and to 42,580,655 marks at 
present. In other words, the salary charge 
at the Prussian universities and secondary 
schools is six and a half times what it was 
three decades ago, while the teaching corps 
has only been about doubled during that 
time. 

The programme of the Economic Ex- 
pansion Congress, to be held at Mons, Bel- 
gium, next September, and at which the 
Belgian Government is particularly de- 
sirous that the United States should be 
officially represented, shows a wide range 
of subjects to be discussed. Education is 
the topic of the first of the six sections, 
and the main question is whether training 
for a business career should begin in the 
elementary and secondary schools, or be 
confined to the high schools and universi- 
ties, and what are the best methods of 
instruction. Another section relates to the 
development of semi-civilized countries, and 
stress is laid on the inquiry how best to 
acquire a scientific knowledge of the social 
condition, habits and customs of the na- 
tives, and to raise them to a higher level 
ot civilization. Questions of political 
economy and customs tariffs and naviga- 
tion, including subsidies, are to be dis- 
cussed, and an effort, will be made to formu- 
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late a system of international statistics 
or a uniform method of classification of 
commercial data in order to render 
comparison more easy. The last section 
treats of the creation of a foreign trade, 
with special emphasis on Government aid 
through consular reports, floating mu- 
seums, and permanent exhibitions. 


—It can scarcely have been the intention 
of the Secretary of the Royal Academy, in 
compiling “The Royal Academy and its 
Members, 1768-1830" (London: John Murray; 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons), to 
show how undistinguished, in the main, 
have been the members of that body, but 
that is what he has done. Of the more 
than one hundred artists who attained to 
Academicianship in the first sixty years of 
the Academy’s existence, and concerning 
whom some biographical information is 
here afforded us, about thirty, on a lib- 
eral reckoning, may be known by name to 
the well-informed student of art, while not 
more than ten or eleven are to be se- 
Tiously considered as of some real im- 
portance in art history. Of the Associates 
elected during these same years who did 
not attain the higher honor, only one, 
Washington Allston, has a name _ that 
means anything to us to-day. And these 
were the palmy days of the Academy. The 
list of Academicians elected since 1830 con- 
tains even fewer names of any real distinc- 
tion. The list of Associates of this second 
period is, on the other hand, a little bet- 
ter than the earlier one, owing to the pres- 
ence of the names of two or three men 
who died young—Fred. Walker’s being the 
most prominent—and of two or three who 
should have been Academicians, but were 
not, foremost of these being Burne-Jones, 
A curious feature of the roll of the Acad- 
emy, from the beginning until now, is the 
number of names of foreigners which it 
contains. The earlier portion of Mr. F. A. 
Eaton’s book has a certain odd sprightli- 
ness, in parts, and a dash of humor, which 
would seem to be owing to the collabora- 
tion of J. E. Hodgson, R. A. It also con- 
tains an occasional bit of criticism of some 
value. The later pages, where G. D. Leslie, 
R. A., succeeds to Mr. Hodgson, are bet- 
ter written but duller. 
contributions to the history of the Acad- 
emy as an institution, and the appendices 
which he has provided, have a certain value 
and will occasionally prove useful to the 
student. The book is commendably light 
in the hand, has eleven good illustrations, 
mostly photogravures, and is dedicated, by 
permission, to his Majesty, King Edward 
VIL. 


—The Adventures of King James II.’ 
(Longmans) is a fresh study of court and 
political life in the seventeenth century 
by that anonymous writer whose ‘Falk- 
lands’ and.‘Life of Sir Kenelm Digby’ we 
have noticed on former occasions. Apart 
from the interest which the book possesses 
in itself, it has another claim to attention 
from the fact that, prefixed to the text, 
there stands an introduction by Dr. F. A. 
Gasquet, Abbot President of the English 
Benedictines, Macaulay said of James II. 
that “to his policy the English Roman 
Catholics owed three years of lawiess and 
insolent triumph and a hundred and forty 
years of subjection and degradation.” This 
statement is in no sense an exaggeration, 
and one is always curious to see what at- 


Mr. Eaton’s own 





titude will be assumed by the modern 
Catholic historian towards the character 
of the King who strove so hard on behalf 
that his efforts ended in such 
complete disaster. Father Ethelred Taun- 
ton fastens the blame for James's ill-timed 
policy upon the Jesuits. Father Gasquet 
has nothing to say about the Jesuits, but 
deals rather severely with the King himself 
for having overstepped all limits of reason. 
“His abolition of the Test Acts, under cover 
of the Royal Dispensing Power, however 
legal from a constitutional point of view, 
under which alone it had the sanction of 
the majority of the judges, was a mistake, 
if not a crime."” On the score of religious 
partisanship, the strongest plea which is 
made on behalf of James in this volume 
takes a negative form, the author stating 
that, “even if he had gone beyond tolera- 
tion and reéstablished the Catholic relig- 
ion, there is nothing to show the least like- 
lihood that he would have introduced penal 
laws against Protestants resembling in se- 
verity those then existing in England 
against Catholics.”” On the testimony of 
Lord Acton, Wiseman once asked Doellinger 
what pope there was whose good name had 
not been vindicated, and Doellinger’s reply, 
that Boniface VIII. wanted a friend, prompt- 
ed both Wiseman’s article and Tosti’s book. 
By way of contrast, the writer of this biog- 
raphy, though he says what good can be 
said of James II.; is not looking around for 
an unpopular Catholic to be rehabilitated 
Having pointed out that James is common- 
ly judged by the part of his life which falls 
within a brief reign rather than in the light 
of his whole career, he sets out to write a 
personal narrative rather than. a political 
estimate. Here James, the brave soldier, 
industrious seaman and faithful friend, is 
set out in contrast to the more unprinci- 
pled figures of the Restoration court. That 
the Duke of York was for -some years law- 
less in his amours is freely admitted, but 
much stress is laid upon his subsequent 
remorse. The author of this book is an old 
hand at criticism as well as at biography, 
and well knows the dangers which arise 
from over-statement of one’s own case. Ac- 
cordingly, he does not permit his tone to 
become unduly controversial, nor does he 
lose sight of his avowed purpose to make 
his sketch a tate of adventure rather than 
a plea of extenuation. While less convicing 
than Dr. Airy’s life of Charles II., this 
volume has the merits which are repre- 
sented by a fulness of information and in- 
cisive writing. 


of Rome 


—Ida Freund's ‘The Study of Chemical 
Composition’ (Cambridge [Eng.] University 
Press; New York: Macmillan) is a work 
upon a novel plan. A sub-title informs us 
that it is an account of the method of that 
study and its historical development, with 
illustrative quotations. Another feature of 
it is that it selects the most instructive ex- 
amples and sedulously avoids all appear- 
ance of giving complete details of any- 
thing; showing, for example, the general 
plan and results of the best determinations 
of the atomic weights of more than half 
of the elements, but saying nothing about 
the atomic weights of the others, nor gen- 
erally about other determinations of those 
that are referred to. Its historical parts 
go back to the phlogistic period and even 
earlier, We cannot see how the plan could 








have been carried out with greater skill; 
and it Is an excellent plan, the 
narrow limitations of its utility be recog 


provided 


nized. To a professional student of chem- 
istry it will afford amusement, and here 
and there call his attention to a stray fact 
or consideration. To a non-professional 
student it presents the disadvantage that, 
after he has gone through it, it will not 


serve as a handbook: but he will be driven 
to handbooks of which he has made no 
study, and which very likely falsify their 
names in not being at hand. Nevertheless, 
to such a student {ft offers the signal ad 
vantage that, if the study of it be supple 
mented by a few months of entire absorp 
tion In laboratory work, it will furnish him 
with very nearly such apercus of this 
branch of science as the real researcher 
in it has. The authoress has evidently held 
this purpose steadily in view, and accord- 
ingly directs attention at each epoch of 
each problem to its logical aspects; and her 
opening chapter is devoted to the method 
of the inductive sciences, a subject to which 
the historical method is more advantage- 
ously applicable than to chemistry. Un- 
fortunately, she has made no exact study of 
scientific logic, and both this chapter and 
other parts of her book have suffered griev- 
ously from this deficjency 


—Die Doppelehe des Landgrafen Philipp 
von Hessen,’ by Dr. W. W. Rockwell of the 
Andover Theological Seminary (Marburg 
N. G. Elwert), has a double claim to notice. 
The work done by American students in 
Germany, however creditable it may be on 
the whole, seldom reaches in either scope 
or quality the level of excellence here at- 
tained. And even if this were not a strik- 
ing example of thesis literature at its best, 
the intrinsic importance of the subject 
might well lead us to comment upon a new 
and learned treatment of it. Ever since 
Luther's lifetime, great scandal has 
been caused by the attitude of Protestant 
theologians towards Philip of Hesse’s big- 
amy. How, it is asked, could the men of 
Wittenberg, with the nineteenth chapter 
of St. Matthew before them, have consented 
to sanction such a breach of the moral law 
and the divine command? What Roman 
Catholic controversialists have had to say 
regarding Lutheran antinomianism derives 
its chief color from this episode, and even 
Késtlin admits that Luther’s part in the 
matter is the chief blot on his career. 
Unfortunately, all the prima-facie consid- 
erations seem to point in one direction, 
Philip of Hesse was, politically speaking, 
the bulwark of the Lutheran cause—a man 
whose defection would have been a serious 
blow. This being the case, it is hard to 
convince one’s self that Luther and Melanch- 
thon did not cut a sharp corner, and con- 
nive at the immorality of a powerful sup- 
porter for the sake of keeping him on their 
side. Dr. Rockwell, however, does not ac- 
cept the traditional view, nor does he as- 
sume an apologetic tone. While criticis- 
ing the position of Roman Catholic writers, 
his real attack is delivered upon the con- 
fession of Késtlin that Luther did him- 
self little credit in winking at the Land- 
grave’s sins. The question is considered 
from many standpoints, and the views of 
all the leading reformers are introduced 
into the discussion. But, taken as a study 
with a motive, this monograph centres in 
Luther rather than in Philip. Dr. Rock- 


own 
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well’s statement of the _ circumstances, 
though adequate, is not the vital part of 
his work. From a particular instance he 
passes on to a general account of the views 
which were held on the subject of poly- 
gamy during the age of the Reformation. 
Obviously the Old Testament was a maga- 
zine of arguments for one side of the ques- 
tion; and the best that can be said on 
Luther’s behalf is this—that while, on the 
hand, he found an undoubted pre- 
cedent in the example of the patriarchs, on 
the other, he could not discover in the New 
Testament a distinct and unequivocal pro- 


one 


hibition. Dr. Rockwell shows’ great 
straightforwardness and learning in his 
treatment of this difficult theme. He has 


written the most thorough account of the 
incident. which we kave yet seen; nor is it 
likely that many studies of equal value 
emerge even from the seminar of Mirbt. 


For nine years. beginning with the 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream’ in 1895, the 
“Senior Dramatics’? at Smith College were 
occupied solely with Shakspere, and every 
season with a different play. Last year a 
breach made by the performance of 
“Sakuniala.” Last week there was a 
return to the original source of in- 
spiration; and if the repertory was not 
extended, the repetition of ‘‘As You Like 
li.”’ first essayed in 1896, was a virtual 
novelty—of course altogether such so far 
as the participants were concerned, the 
‘management’ alone remaining the same. 
The amply justified the decision of 
the class, and has probably fixed the 
Shaksperian loyalty of the College for an 


was 


wise 


result 


indefinite period. In other words, every 
year there will be a Shaksperian represen- 
tation in Northampton; and of how many 
American cities can that be said? In how 


many moreover, that the quality of 
the professional performance equals in gen- 
eral evenness of talent, intelligence, and 
refinement the amateur work of these young 
vomen? In this latest instance, in place 
of a star Rosalind and a scratch company, 
ithe three leading romantic réles were sus- 


cases, 


strongly competing § in 
and, as it happened, in physical 
throughout, the attention of 
audience was firmly held by the ac- 
The comic parts were relatively less 
well less adequately, perhaps, than 
lias been common heretofore; in these the 
contentious character of the text called for 
distinctness and weight of deliv- 
the other hand, there was no 
overdoing of the “business.’’ The scenic 
effects were pleasing, and the magic of the 
diction effaced all minor defects in- 


tained by actors 
ruerit, 
beauty; and, 
the 


done 


‘ pecial 


ery. On 


poets 
oparable from the personation of one 8ex 
by the other, just as the primitive stage- 
actting was effaced in Shakspere’s own, day. 
There besides, a sense of grace 
and breeding not to be experienced in an 
ordinary playhouse, 


remained, 


RUSSIA VIEWED BY TWO OBSERVERS. 


By G. H. Perris. 
London: Chapman & 


Russia in Revolution. 
With illustrations, 
Hall, Ltd. 1905. 

Russia as It Really Is. By Carl Joubert. 
London: Everleigh Nash; Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott Company. 1905. 

Mr. Perris’s point of view is clearly indi- 
cated by the quotation (which he uses as 

a motto on the title-page) of a phrase from 





the communication of Prince Trubetzkoy, 
president of the Moscow Zemstvo, to Prince 
Sviatopolk-Mirsky, in December, 1904: 


“What is passing [does he mean ‘“‘taking: 


place?”] at present is not a simple riot, but 
a revolution.” His aim is to set forth the 
whole political history of Russia, from the 
beginning of its existence as a Staite, and 
especially during the last thirty-five years, 
down to April of the present year. After a 
succinct survey of “Natural Conditions: 
Geographical, Climatic, Economic,’”’ he pro- 
ceeds to ‘‘Historical Conditions,” and re- 
marks: ‘The system of absolute monarchy 
is, in fact, deeply rooted in the natural his- 
tory, and closely bound up with the geo- 
graphical situation, of the country.’’ On the 
following page he says: 

“Western carpet-baggers talk of the Slay 
being incapable of self-government. The 
fact is that, down to this day, the humble 
muzhik has enjoyed a power over the es- 
sential conditions of life, political and eco- 
nomic, such as the Western peasant has 
not possessed since the dawn of the Middle 
Ages; and in the form of the artel, or co- 
operative society, he maintains his collec- 
tivism even in the strongholds of modern 
machine industry.” 


These quotations will serve to show Mr. 
Perris’s sincere effort to be fair and im- 
partial, but the same paragraph furnishes 
two other quotations which equally well il- 
lustrate his defective vision in consequence 
of his prejudice against nearly everything in 
Russia in its present form. 

“The virus of Byzantism,”’ he says, ‘‘was 

even more deadly in the Bast than that of 
Romanism in the West. It gave a simple 
pagan people something of culture, some- 
thing of ethics and philosophy; but it gave 
these in a degraded form, and one peculiar- 
ly mischievous in that it cut them off from 
Western thought by its separate alphabet 
and language, art, and political ideals. 
On the religious side, as on the political, it 
may be said that, while the Orthodox 
(which does not even pretend to be a Cath- 
olic) Church helped at the outset to main- 
tain the national spirit amongst [against ?] 
the invader, that justification has long dis- 
appeared.” 


The remark about the alphabet and the 
language, so easily applied in numerous 
other cases, is amusing. As to the Ortho- 
dox Church, Mr. Perris-is misinformed: it 
claims the title of‘‘Catholic,’’ and professes 
to be the original ‘‘Catholic’’ Church, as a 
would-be authoritative writer should know. 
A little further on, he alludes to “the great 
movement of religious dissent, the immedi- 
ate cause,of which was the arbitrary inno- 
vations of the Patriarch Nikon’’—the fact 
being that Nikon made no innovations 
whatever, but merely had clerical and sim- 
ilar errors corrected in the Scriptures and 
Church Service books. Mr. Perris pays his 
respects, in the same spirit and degree of 
weight, to the Church and its affairs and 
acts, at intervals throughout his book. Un- 
der the heading, ‘“The Oligarchy,” he sets 
forth the machinery of the Government, 
the councils, and the character of their 
members and their actions; and, having de- 
scribed the confusion of the labyrinthine 
laws under the caption of “The Land with- 
out Law” (all this is rather difficult: read- 
ing, partly by reason of its conciseness), 
he enters upon the most interesting part of 
his subject, the real topic of his work. He 
has collected a number of first-hand ac- 
counts from political prisoners, of a sort 
with which the world has already been 
made familiar by previous writers, and 
which may be accepted with some reserves, 





When, however, Mr. Perris himself under- 
takes to summarize a situation or narrate 
as historian, he is not always properly 
equipped. i 

For example, in speaking of the fortress 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, he says: “Here 
the Decembrist leaders were buried’’—pre- 
sumably intending the reader to understand 
that they died there. Most of them were 
sent to Siberia, and, when they were par- 
doned, a majority refused to return to Rus- 
sia because of their love for Siberia. Again, 
a@ more important instance; in discussing 
“The Annals of Schliisselburg,’”’ Mr. Perris 
alludes to the sad fate of several prisoners, 
stating, among other things, that a certain 
one, condemned in the ‘Trial of the Four- 
teen,’’ went insane in 1884. We are at lib- 
erty to infer that he also died, like others 
mentioned, in similar circumstances. This 
man (whose vocation is wrongly stated) was 
sent to Sakhalin, where he served the Gov- 
ernment well, and later spent a couple of 
years in Siberia. In 1896 he returned to 
Russia; hehas had allhis privilegesandrank 
restored to him, has been sent by the Gov- 
ernment on more than one important expe- 
dition, and is at present serving in a posi- 
tion of trust in one of the Ministries. The 
amusing feature of this case (so far as Mr. 
Perris is concerned) is, that on page 125 
he remarks that he has copied three illus- 
trations from a book ‘‘by a former exile, Mr. 
Mirolubov,” which appeared in the Russian 
Historical Review. He is, apparently, not 
aware that “Mr. Mirolubov’’ is the pen- 
name of his “‘insane’”’ prisoner at Schliissel- 
burg; and that the man in question is a 
regular and valued contributor, under his 
own signature, not only to the Historical 
Review, but to other publications. We may 
remark, in parenthesis, that the name 
“Mirolubov’ was compounded by ‘the ex- 
political from the words mir (peace) and 
lubov (love), which he has taken as his 
motto, asserting that the Government treat- 
ed him exactly right, and that peace and 
love are the only legitimate or valid wea- 
pons, not violence or revolution. 

On page 101 the author, in speaking of 
the Emperor, says: ‘‘When, as Tsesarevitch, 
he visited Siberia, he was believed to have 
personally inspected the condition of the 
political exiles. He really did and could 
do nothing of the kind, for the politica!'s 
were carefully removed or put out of sight 
before his passage.’’ Again there is some 
misunderstanding, or misrepresentation. 
The writer of these lines received a letter 
at the time from a friend who lived at one of 
the important towns in Bastern Siberia vis- 
ited by the then Tsesarevitchand was present 
at his reception, and who wrote: ‘‘The con- 
dition of the politicals here is totally mis- 
understood abroad. When the Tsesarevitch 
came through, there were politicals ap- 
pointed on the reception committee, here as 
elsewhere in Siberia; and he shook hands 
with them and talked with them exactly as 
he did with the Governor.” Again, the case 
of ‘‘Mr. Mirolubov’’ above cited refutes a 
statement on page 120 about Sakhalin: ‘‘A 
man or woman deported to this hermetical- 
ly sealed island is lost to the world,’’ More 
serious ‘s the assertion, commonly but 
falsely made by revolutionists and their 
foreign sympathizers, that “the peasants 
have been of deliberate policy kept in a 
condition of degrading ignorance and sub- 
servience;”’ and that, “through its [the Holy 
Synod’s} State-protected network of village 
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schools, any. substantial advance of ele- 
mentary education in the Empire is effec- 
tually stopped.’’ Without entering into de- 
tails, it may be stated as a fact that the 
whole question of schools or their absence 
is, primarily and mainly, one of economics 
—on the part of the State and Synod, how 
to provide the immense means required; 
on the part of the peasants, how to spare 
the labor of children of school age. 

Many writers have approved of the Govy- 
ernment monopoly of liquor; our author 
does not. Neither does he approve of M. 
Witte, by many regarded as a great states- 
man and financier. He declares that most 
of the latter’s “huge transactions” were 
“mischievous, burdensome, and perilous in 
a high degree,’’ but later on he admits that 
“M. Witte, when all criticisms have been 
uttered, is a great administrator, with an 
ambition equal to that of Cecil Rhodes, and 
an executive capacity almost comparable 
to that of Lord Cromer’’; and that the es- 
tablishment of the spirit monopoly and oth- 
er important acts were “colossal designs.’’ 
One sentence (in Mr. Perris’s chapter on 
“The Tariff’), will make many Americans 
wince, while they smile; ‘“‘The whole of the 
manufacturing class is reduced to a servile 
position; it is encouraged, even compelled— 
this is the whole raison d’étre of the system 
—to sell dear at home and cheap abroad.” 
When he comes to the discussion of the 
present war with Japan, he frankly ac- 
knowledges that “Great Britain made this 
war possible when she concluded the treaty 
of 1902, and so lay under a secondary re- 
sponsibility,” and that “with Japan lies 
the responsibility of forcing on hostilities’; 
but when he asserts, a little further on, in 
a list of Russia’s crimes, that ‘‘it has main- 
tained upon his throne Abdul the Assassin, 
with license to slaughter the Armenians at 
will,” he is less frank, and will surprise 
those who have regarded it as conceded that 
England-is responsible for the maintenance 
of the condition of affairs in Turkey. 

The biographies and autobiographies of 
the propagandists, Tchaikovsky,- Volkhoy- 
sky, Stepniak, and others, at times repeat, 
at times supplement, previous narratives; 
and again, some are entirely fresh. All are 
of the greatest interest, as are, also, the 
chapters on ‘“‘The New Generation” (includ- 
ing the students and their agitations), 
“The Rise of the Labour Movement,” and 
“Bloody Sunday: A Broken Idol.’’ The au- 
thor’s interpretations of events—even his 
statements of facts—do not always accord 
with interpretations and statements from 
equally (if not more) authoritative and 
competent sources; but such a compact 
and regular narrative of events from one 
point of view is undeniably valuable. In 
his -coneluding chapter, ‘‘The Prospects of 
the Revolution,’’ the author tries his hand 
at prophecy, in hopeful vein. On the whole, 
he has performed well a difficult task, and 
his book, subject to the cautions we have 
suggested, may be recommended as both 
important and useful. Of the illustrations, 
most of them fairly well reproduced, and 
some without much point, the best and most 
interesting are the portraits of the “po- 
liticals” and propagandists. 

‘Russia As It Really Is’ is one of the 
most curious and puzzling books it has 
been our lot to see for a long time. In 
his preface the author mentions the numer- 
ous works on the subject already extant, 
and declares, with sweeping denunciation, 





that ‘all are written from the point of view 
either of the traveller, or of the alien poli- 
ticlan, who seeks to demonstrate the effects 
of Russian expansion on the policy of his 
own particular country. Some have been 
written with scanty knowledge and re- 
stricted powers of observation; others are 
dependent on official information for the 
facts (?) which they set forth.” He then 
states that a couple of books on Russia 
had been recently presented to him by their 
author, and, after reading, he “pondered 
how those books could have been written, 
published, and sold to the public. They 
purported to describe Russia—it might al- 
most as well have been Timbuctoo.”” The 
reader of Mr. Joubert’s book is, on the 
whole, to ponder along the same 
lines; particularly in view of his statement 
that he has lived nine years in Russia, has 
visited every Government in the empire, 
has assocfated with every class, and “‘ac- 
quired the languages of the country, Rus- 
sian and corrupt Russian, Polish, Lettish, 
Lithuanian, and Yiddish.” After this pre- 
amble, downright amazement seizes upon 
the reader with the opening paragraphs of 
the book proper. ‘‘His Imperial Majesty 
Emperor Nicolas Alexandrovitch, Autocrat 
of All the Russias,’’ he writes. “By these 
and many other titles is he known—the 
Holy Tsar of Russia. He himself has com- 


forced 


manded that he should be so called; for no 
subject can give him honors and titles. 
And, therefore, is he known as Zembla 


Bogh—The God on Earth,’ ‘The Pope of the 
Greek Church,’ ‘The Master and Maker of 
the Holy Synod,’ ‘The Adjuster of the 
Earth,’ ‘The Peace and Goodwill on Earth.’ 
For Russia is the Tsar, the Tsar is Russia. 
The Synod belongs to the Pope; and the 
Pope is the Tsar, and the Tsar is God on 
earth’’—with to the same purpose. 
As a matter of fact, the Emperor bears not 
a single one of the alleged titles, self-con- 
ferred or otherwise, except that of auto- 
crat; moreover, there is no such word in the 
Russian language as ‘“‘zembla,’’ though the 
expression ‘“‘Zembla Bogh”’ is such a favor- 
ite with our writer that he uses it constant- 
ly throughout his volume, as though the 
title and the actual words were the most 
commonly current in. Russia. 

The chapter on “The Holy Church” is 
replete with curiosities. ‘‘The Metropoiit- 
ans,”’ he says,’’ by order of the Tsar, arrange 
the ritual to be observed in the churches,” 
and this assertion is made concerning a 
church whose pride it is that its ritual has 
been fixed for centuries! More extraordinary 
yet is the assertion that different brands 
of ‘“‘superstition’’ are deliberately supplied 
to the inhabitants of different parts of the 
empire, with the general intent of keep- 
ing them from dangerous thoughts. The 
author has mistaken the popular folk-lore, 
the tradition of ages, so highly prized by 
scientific observers, but warred against by 
the Church, for something entirely dif- 
ferent. It is needless to enter into further 
details; but it may interest Mr. Joubert 
to learn that he is mistaken in an ordinary 
matter of fact when he speaks of “the 
great Church of the Annunciation, where 
the Czar assumes the crown, faved with 
jasper, carnelian, and agate.’ ‘The Tsar 
assumes the crown in the Cathedral of the 
Assumption; and the neighboring tiny 
Cathedral of the Annunciation is paved 
with jasper only. One wonders how acute 
the observation of more recondite matters 


more 





can be. As the war in the Far East has 
set an entirely new standard of indifference 
to the life of soldiers in general, we need 
not pause over Mr. Joubert’s views upon 
the attitude, on that score, of Russian of- 
ficers, which contradicts the views of many 
previous writers. 

In view of what has been said concerning 
the missionaries (of England in particular) 
as the “advance-agent of annexation,”’ and 
particularly in view of England's recent ex- 
pedition to Lhasa, the brief 
“The Missionary’’ is merely amusing 
premature graduation last 
medical students whose 
needed in the Far East is misrepresented 
The rough-and-ready statement of the cen 
sor’s duties is incorrect. The large sec 
tion devoted to “The Jew in 
interesting, especially on its anecdotal side 
(as is the whole book), but neither novel, 
profound nor exhaustive. The 
seems to have been written, in 
the sake of the story contained in Part 
III., entitled ““A Power above the Tsar.” 
which monopolizes one-half of its butik. 
The power referred to is money, which Mr 
Joubert discreetly employed to rescue from 
Siberia a scientific condemned to 
exile on slight grounds. The 
absorbing interest, though everything hap 
pens exactly as in a well-regulated fairy- 
tale—by which we do not the 
least to impugn its veracity, but merely to 


chapter on 
The 
February of 


services were 


Russia” is 


volume 
truth, for 


friend, 


tale is of 


mean in 


intimate that it is a case where the truth 
is stranger than fiction. 

There is one point, however, to which 
we have already referred, and which is 


brought forward again very prominently in 
this connection, namely, the author's firm 
belief in his perfect knowledge of the Rus 
sian language. He even explicitly declares 
that he can talk Russian better than he 
can English, and sets out in quest of his 
missing friend disguised as a Russian. It 
was partly on this ground that we charac 
terized the book, at the 
and puzzling. As it has 
seventh edition in the 
months, and therefore ample 
has been afforded for revision, the Russian 
language as it appears in these pages must, 
in justice, be accepted as representing the 
author's proficiency in it. The great 
jority of the words and expressions are in- 
correct. Admitting that (for 
Tambov) is a typographical Yaro- 
slaff (for Yaroslavl) is not. In 
ing the costume of the peasant 
woman, Mr. Joubert calls their 
shinell. The waist-fitting, knee-length 
sheepskin tulup of the peasant 
the occasional cloth coat on 
lines) is entirely different from 
flowing shinecll of the officer or 
with its pendent sleeves and deep 
Even nine years of familiarity with the or- 
dinary Christian names and patronymic 
formations have, apparently, not initiated 


outset, as curious 
the 


as many 


run into 
course of 


opportunity 


ma 


Stambov 
error, 
describ 
and 
coat a 


man 


(or even 
the same 
the long, 

civilian, 
cape. 


Mr. Joubert into that simple lore. For in- 
stance, “Petrushka” is the diminutive of 
Piotr, not (as represented) of “Petrus.” 


Still more surprising is the confusion (pags 
45) over Ilya and its derivative. “What is 
your name, brother?’ he asked. 

Ilyitchovitch.”” ‘Is it that 
father’s name was Ilyitch?...I went up 
to Ivan Ilyitchovitch.”” The father's name 
was Ilya (Elijah), and the son's could have 
been nothing else than “Ivan Ilyitch’; 
Ilya being one of the rare, irregular excep~ 


“Ivan 


possible your 
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tions to the formation of the patronymic. 


Mr. Joubert represents the priest in Sit- 
beria as calling him ‘“‘paltchik moia,’’ hav- 
ing previously defined paltchik as ‘little 
boy.’ The word is “maltchik,” and, being 
masculine, should not be accompanied by a 
feminine adjective. ‘‘Nasha Russki Mal- 
latchi! (our Rusian bravery)” is, probably, 
intended for ‘‘nashi Russkie molodtzi (our 
brave Russian fellows.)”’ If the simulated 
Russian (Mr. Joubert was, byadvice, happily 
not simulating at the moment in question) 
had used one feminine and one masculine 
adjective, both in the singular number, with 
a masculine noun in the plural, as he rep- 
resents, his disguise would have been easi- 
ly penetrated, though fulkas (rolls) for 
bulki might possibly pass muster. 


SHAKESPEAREAN TRAGEDY. 


Shakespearean Tragedy. By A. C. Bradley, 
Professor of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford. Macmillan & Co. 1904. 

To the reader seriously interested in lit- 
erary scholarship, no book more cheering 
than this has appeared for many years. 
Much of our criticism is so superficial, much 
of our learned writing so dry, that the pub- 
lication of a work solidly based on erudi- 
tion, marked everywhere by keen insight and 
fine Judgment, and abounding in fresh and 
stimulating ideas, is a great literary event. 
That the powers implied in these qualities 
should have been employed in the interpre- 
tation of the supreme masterpieces of our 
literature, is still further a cause for the 
heartiest congratulation. 

It is easy, in these days of the laborious 
investigation of detail, for the scholar to 
lose sight of the ultimate aim. Yet in his 
saner moments the most uninspired:of phil- 
ological diggers, or the most curious hunter 
after 

“two points in Hamlet's soul 
Unseized by the Germans yet,"’ 

admits that the defence of his work lies in 
the hope that it may contribute to some 
far-reaching generalization, or to the better 
interpretation of some great work of art. 
It is to be sorrowfully admitted that the 
mind capable of using the results of re- 
search for these grand purposes appears 
only at rare intervals. Here once more, 
however, it has appeared, and it is to be 
welcomed with enthusiasm and gratitude. 

The plan of Dr. Bradley's book is simple. 
After a short introduction, the author pro- 
ceeds to the discussion of the substance of 
Shaksperian tragedy, of the construction of 
the tragedies, and of Shakspere's tragic 
period, These three lectures serve for the 
ideas forming the 
background of the subsequent treatment of 
the four great tragedies, ‘“‘Hamlet,” ‘‘Othel- 
and “Macbeth,” to each of 
which two lectures are devoted. Some thir- 
ty notes on moot questions lying aside from 
the main lines of interpretation close the 
volume, and are of especial interest to the 
professed student. 

A serious difficulty confronts the critle 
would deal with matters already so 
much discussed as those just enumerated. 
if account is taken of the large amount of 
even valid and plausible interpretation that 
has already been made, the bulk of a book 
on Shaksperian tragedy will be swollen al- 
most beyond bounds; if things already well 
done are silently passed over, the work will 
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be apt to suffer in proportion, and to be 
misleading to all but specialists. Nothing 
proves Dr. Bradley’s literary tact more con- 
clusively than his treatment of this dilem- 
ma. He never descends to mere recapitu- 
lation, yet, while using most of his space 
for discussions where he has something tin- 
dividual to contribute, he seldom fails to 
keep perspective, and to indicate sufficieat- 
ly the views of the more important of his 
predecessors. No one who has essayed to 
write freshly on a well-worn theme will fail 
to perceive the distinction of such an 
achievement. 


An idea of the actual method of the book 
may be gathered from an outline of Dr. 
Bradley's treatment. of the fundamental 
question of Shakspere’s conception of trag- 
edy. It is to be noted at the outset that it 
is the Shaksperian tragic conception that is 
dealt with, not the Aristotelian, or any 
a-priori theory. In other words, Dr. Bradley 
attempts to extract from Shakspere’s trag- 
edies themselves the dramatic theory which 
undoubtedly underlies them (whether or no 
it was ever explicit and conscious in the 
mind of the dramatist), just as Aristotle 
derived his theory of tragedy from the ac- 
tual works of the Greek dramatists of his 
time. Aristotle’s results are inevitably in 
the author’s mind, but they do not dom- 
inate, as they have so often dominated in 
critical attempts to state the theory of Eliz- 
abethan dramatic art. Beginning with the 
medigval conception of tragedy as a story 
of the terrifying downfall of a man of high 
estate, he shows how this persists in Shak- 
spere, but how it has added to it certain 
further elements. First, this downfall is 
the culmination of a series of human ac- 
tions, and these actions are due to charac- 
ter. Next, though abnormal mental condi- 
tions, insanity, hallucinations, and the like, 
are admitted, these are not the causes of 
deeds important for the development of the 
plot, but are rather symptoms or conse- 
quences. If they were main causes, the 
first statement that the action must be 
caused by characteristic deeds would not be 
true. The bearing of this on, e. g., the 
question of Hamlet’s madness is obvious. 
Similarly, though the supernatural is fre- 
quently introduced, it enters the action only 
in close relation with character, and never 
so as to deprive the tragic hero of the 
power and responsibility of deciding his 
own line of conduct. Finally, chance is al- 
lowed a part in the action, e. g., in the de- 
termination of the fatal moment when Des- 
demona drops her handkerchief. But this 
part is always subordinate, and never 
crosses,, but only hastens or confirms, a 
course of action already set agoing by char- 
acter. This statement of the nature and 
elements of Shaksperian tragedy is supple- 
mented by a consideration of the Hegelian 
view of tragedy as a conflict between the 
hero and a hostile force; but this Pro- 
fessor Bradley regards as an inadequate 
formula for Shaksperian tragedy on account 
of the importance, in the tragedies of 
Shakspere’s maturity, of a conflict within 
the hero’s soul. 


So much for the tragic action. Shaks- 
perian tragedy is characterized also by 4 
particular type of hero, The tragic hero is 
not merely a person of exceptional posi- 
tion enduring extreme calamity; he is also 
marked by “a fatal tendency to identify the 
whole being with one interest, object, pas- 





sion, or habit of mind.” He is not always 
“good,” as the Greek tragic hero had to be, 
but he is always on a great scale. This 
greatness it is which prevents a Shaksper- 
ian tragedy from depressing us. Whether 
the catastrophe involve the destruction of 
a superb villain like Richard III. or Mac- 
beth, or the heart-rending downfall of an 
Othello, we are kept clear of cynicism by a 
picture of the tremendous possibilities of 
human nature. This sense of the greatness 
of humanity as displayed in the tragic hero 
points to what Dr. Bradley calls ‘“‘the cen- 
tre of tragic impression—the impression of 
waste.” If human nature be so beautiful or 
so great, why must it suffer so and be so 
thrown away? To this question the drama- 
tist gives us no answer. It is the funda- 
mental mystery which leaves us awed and 
solemnized at the close of the drama, as it 
is the fundamental mystery which remains 
unsolved in life. 

But in this world of tragedy, in which the 
mysterious waste of greatness is the essen- 
tial tragic fact, what is the dominating 
power? The two opposing answers that 
have usually been given are both set aside 
as inadequate. It cannot be an omnipotent, 
just, and benevolent power, or it would not 
leave us with the closing sense of mysteri- 
ous suffering and waste. It cannot be sheer 
fate, either blind or malicious, for then it 
would leave us rebellious, which the great 
tragedies do not. Something of both forces 
we seem to feel. The suffering, though of- 
ten not entirely deserved, is at least large- 
ly traceable to the hero’s weakness or 
crime. Yet the forces set in motion by such 
weakness or crime seem augmented by 
chance coincidences which produce a train 
of consequences leading far beyond what the 
human agent intended or conceived. Man Is 
seen as a child starting some tremendous 
machine which he can neither understand 
nor control, but which, on the other hand, 
never starts of itself, as it does in Greek 
tragedy. If man is not supreme, he is 
never mere victim. Further, it is mislead- 
ing to speak of the order of the world, 
moral or other, as something detached 
from man and his activities. The hero, and 
the weakness or wickedness which leads 
to his destruction, are part of this order, 
which is to be viewed as a system striving 
to purge itself of a poison, and in doing so 
sacrificing much in itself that is innocent 
and wholesome. 


‘‘Sometimes,”’ indeed, “from the very fur- 
nace of affliction a conviction seems borne 
to us that somehow, if we could see it, this 
agony counts as nothing against the hero- 
ism and love which appear in it and thrill 
our hearts. Sometimes we are driven to 
ery out that these mighty or heavenly spir- 
its who perish are too great for the little 
space in which they move, and that they 
vanish not into nothingness but into free- 
dom. Sometimes from these sources and 
from others comes a presentiment, form- 
less but haunting, and even profound, that 
all the fury of conflict, with its waste and 
woe, is less than half the truth, even an il- 
lusion, ‘such stuff as dreams are made of.’ 
But these faint and scattered intimations 
that the tragic world, being but a fragment 
of a whole beyond our vision, must needs 
be a contradiction and no ultimate truth, 
avail nothing to interpret the mystery. We 
remain confronted with the inexplicable 
fact, or the no less inexplicable appear- 
ance, of a world travailing for perfection, 
but bringing to birth, together with glori- 
ous good, an evil which it is able to over- 
come only by self-torture and self-waste. 
And this fact or appearance is tragedy.” 
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thought implied in this induction are char- 
acteristic of Dr. Bradley’s work through- 
out. The later lectures, dealing concrete- 
ly with the familiar figures and actions of 
the dramatis persone, are naturally more 
easily followed, and will appeal to a wider 
circle. But in these also we find the same 
qualities: the remarkable persistence with 
which this writer clings to the documents, 
the absence of that tendency to wander off 
on subjective lines which has vitiated much 
of the criticism of Colerfdge and the Ger- 
mans, the freedom from the bias of a 
literary orthodoxy to which he must con- 
form, the illumination of a mind that has 
pondered deeply on life itself. 

Dr. Bradley would be the first to deny 
that there is no more to say on these 
themes, that there are no other points of 
view worth occupying or methods worth 
pursuing. Here and there one is inclined 
to think that an interpretation would be 
modified by a closer examination of the 
theatrical conditions which the plays were 
designed to meet, or by a wider comparison 
with Elizabethan tragedy outside of Shak- 
spere, But it is not safe to assume that 
any omission of this sort is due to ignor- 
ance on the part of the author. It is not 
his method to prove his learning by foot- 
notes; but there are abundant indications 
of a thorough study of the literature about 
Shakspere, as well as an extraordinarily 
minute consideration of the plays them- 
selves. A great mass of erudition, thor- 
oughly digested, reasoned, and ordered, is 
brought to bear not merely on the four 
tragedies professedly dealt with, but inci- 
dentally on the other plays as well; the 
ideas are expressed in a style always ad- 
mirably clear and often of a finely restrain- 
ed eloquence; and the result is what one 
is compelled to regard as a permanent addi- 
tion to the two or three great books on 
Shakspere. 








The Old Farmer and his Almanack,; Being 
some observations on life and manners in 
New England a hundred years ago, sug- 
gested by reading the earlier numbers of 
Mr. Robert B. Thomas’s ‘Farmer’s Al- 
manack’; together with extracts, curi- 
ous, instructive, and entertaining, as well 
as a variety of miscellaneous matter. By 
George Lyman Kittredge. Embellished 
with engravings. Boston: William Ware 
& Co. 1904. 


There is little about either the Old Farm- 
er or his Almanack in this volume, of which 
the title-page recalls to a critic such a 
name as omnium-gatherum. ‘The Man, bis 
Book and Correspondents”; ‘Astrology,’ 
“The Man of the Signs,”’ ““Murder Wili Out,” 
“Wit and Wisdom,” “Lawyers and Quacks,”’ 
“Toad and Spider,” “Sugar and Salt,” “The 
Flying-Stationer,’” ‘Drowned!’ ‘Fire!’ 
“Huskings,”’ “Indian Summer,” “Army and 
Navy,” “The Schoolmaster,” “Titles of 
Honor,” ‘“Munchausen,” “On the Road,” 
“Entertainment for Man and Beast,” ‘“Moon- 
hoax,”’ “What to Read,” “Barberries and 
Wheat,” “Indian Talk,” and ‘More Indian 
Talk’—few of these topics fail to deaden 
the momentum with which, in the table of 
contents, we pass on to their successors. 
There are, indeed, not a few purple patches 
sewed into this crazy-quilt, but they are 
hid from our eyes unless we find clues in 
the capacioug index. These elegant ex- 
tracts were largely compiled from the hun- 





dred-volume series of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, and similar publications, 
either voluminous or rare, like the works 
of Bradford, Mather, and other ancients, 
as well as the more recent town histories, 
Dwight’s Travels, and Stiles’s Diary. Thanks 
are also given to authors still in their 
best years for permission to forage in 
their harvest flelds or to transplant cut- 
tings from their nurseries. Yet, while im- 
porting such exotics, Professor Kittredge 
sometimes fails to borrow the vital spark. 
A typical case is the locution, Indian Sum- 
mer. Regarding its origin, he states that 
earliest date, 1794, which it cost Mr. Albert 
Matthews more than a decade to establish, 
but he neglects to tell us the place where 
it first appeared—an omission which nulli- 
fies the significance of the Matthews. find- 
ing. When both date and place are given 
by Matthews, the one is taken and the 
other left.” Matthews’s mention that he 
found it in a general’s journal is borrowed, 
but no syllable shows where its author was 
born or lived or wrote. The where is a8 
important as the what, the location as the 
locution. Marred by similar hiatuses, not a 
few sections are both too short as lacking 
an essential fraction, and too long as cram- 
med with trivialities which make them dull, 
in Voltaire’s phrase, “through saying every- 
thing.” 

A manifest aim and ear-mark of this Al- 
manack commentary is popularizing folk- 
lore bibliothecally, and the result is garner- 
ing a plentiful harvest from books. But 
we miss the wisdom of the streets, imme~ 
morial sayings which are slow to pervade 
and permeate language with new words and 
new meanings, but always smack of mother- 
wit and first-hand observation. Such ana- 
lects abound in Franklin, and are not lack- 
ing in Thomas. A handful of such a8 these, 
gathered up and held in store for the mel- 
lowing of occasion, would prove a saving 
salt for a flock of platitudes which in our 
author are not appetizing. If learning has 
not made our author mad, it has kept him 
too bookish, or made him pass by on the 
other side, as unconsidered trifles, such 
books as the “Bigiow Papers,’ which would 
perfume his pages all through with the gen- 
uine old Yankeeism. We cannot enough 
regret that he did not oftener turn his back 
on bockworms and books, and sit in con- 
versation at the feet of his oldest nonage- 
narian neighbor. Thus, concerning postage 
in our early decades, we find in this medley 
no statement rousing a redder to notice 
that it would cost more than a dollar to 
mail a dollar bill for a single mile over the 
400 limit. The old man, however, would first 
remind Professor Kittredge that each piece, 
however small, must pay the full rate, so 
that the bill and receipt required four post- 
ages each of a quarter. He would add: My 
father I saw cutting his bills in twain 
and doubling his postage, for, as he said, 
letter thieves would be thereby baffled since 
they would find half a bill vaiueless, and he 
retained the second half till he heard of 
the first at its goal. So, too, in talking of 
training-days, the man of three generations 
would tell of anvils serving for improvised 
cannon-crackers—and more noisy; of com- 
panies well-named floodwood (since they 
were like trees swept down, of all heights 
and sizes, in mountain torrents), and of a 
regiment lined up in a bee-line, not by a 
lucky accident, as our author has it, along- 
side a fence, but with all toes touching a 





furrow in the grass cut beforehand with a 
dull axe true to a cord stretched from stake 
to stake. If questioned in relation to 
schools, the man of many decades would 
recall that his schoolma’'am imprisoned 
naughty girls in a dark closet under the 
stairs, or made a bad boy sit between two 
of them for a triple shame. Her cuteness 
was at its best wher she forced two bigger 
boys to switch each other while she stood 
ready to flog the first flincher. If asked 
about antique lunar credulity, our sage 
might say: Look at my centurial clock; 
mark on its face moon changes in figures 
on the centre. Thus, by cpening his littie 
finger, one who has lorg walked hand in 
hand with time, would let loose such relics 
of ancient New England as are rare in 
Professor Kittredge’s book of erudition, 
which is tied to his topics only by an 
attenuated thread. 

His ultimate and longest lucubration, ‘‘In- 
dian Taik,’”’ may have been added in hope 
of praise won for a gay and festive ending 
like the furrow-end of Homier’s ploughman, 
who sees there a boy with pitcher and 
goblet for hia refreshment. This finale 
treats of aboriginal endeavors to imitate 
or at least mimic white men—in form, if 
not in truth—as to speech, writing, titles, 
and whole manner of life; and begins with 
an Indian writ in these words: “Ie: High 
Howder, yu constabie, yu deputy, best way 
yu look um Jeremiah wicket, strong yu take 
um, fast yu ke!ld um, quick yu bring um 
before me.~-CAPTAIN HOWDER.” The comic 
element here is perhaps not unalloyed with 
pathos. : 
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Great Zimbabwe, Mashonsland, Rhodesia: An 
Account of Two Years’ Examination Work 
in 1902-4 on behalf of the Government of 
Rhodesia, by R. N. Hall. With an intro- 
duction by Prof. A. H. Keane. With 200 
illustrations, maps, and plans. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 1905. Pp. xliil., 459. 8vo. 


Great Zimbabwe—a native term for stune 
buildings—was forty centuries ago the me- 
tropolis of a gold-miring region in South 
Africa. It occupied an area about two miies 
square, the principal ruins being a temple 
and an acropolis or hill fortress. As gold 
in large quantities and in almost every 
form (from dust to most delicate and artis- 
tic ornaments), and furnaces, scovifiers, and 
erucibles have been found in them, It would 
certainly seem as if the ore must have been 
brought here from the surrounding country, 
smelted and manufactured or taken in in- 
gots to the coast, the route being indicated 
by remains of forts, Though the site was 
discovered by the Portuguese in the early 
part of the sixteenth century, the first 
scientific explorer of it was the late Theo- 
dore Bent. In 1902 the Rhodesian Govern- 
ment commissioned Mr. R. N. Hall, who 
hed spent several years in a general inves- 
tigation of all the ancient ruins !n the ter- 
ritory, to make a special examination of 
Great Zimabwe, and this volume is a report 
of his two years’ work. It contains, after 
a description of the place, its relics and 
“finds,” and the ancient architecture, a mi- 
nutely detailed account of each ruin or 
group of ruins. From this it will be evi- 
dent that the book is intended for the arch- 
@ologist rather than for the public at 
large, though some lively pictures of 
native life and the impressions which 
the place made upon the author show that 
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he was capable of writing a book of general 
interest. 

Although he has a decided conviction as 
to who these ancient miners were, he does 
not discuss the subject, but simply endeav- 
ors to let the ruins tell their own story. 
Prof. A. H. Keane, however, contributes an 
introduction, in which he restates his theory 
that this region was the “Havilah,”’ ‘where 
there is gold,’ of the Old Testament (Gen. 
ii. 11), the port Sofala being Tarshish, 
while Ophir was the great Himyaritic em- 
porium on the south coast of Arabia, whence 
the gold was distributed over the Eastern 
world. This is not a new theory; it was 
held in substance by Milton, who, in ‘Para- 
dise Lost’ (Book xi, 400) includes 

‘‘Sofala (thought Ophir) to the realm 

Of Congo, and ‘Angola farthest south’’ 
among the kingdoms seen from the Mount 
of Temptation. 

There have been numerous “‘finds,’’ but 
no inscriptions; and, stranger still, no 
indications of burial-places have been dis- 
covered. But as nine-tenths of the ruins 
remain practically buried, it is possible that 
inseribed tablets like thoseof Telel-Amarna 
may be brought to light. It would take 
three years, says Mr. Hall, to explore the 
acropolis alone, there being seven dis- 
tinct strata of débris. Though the absence 
of written documents prevents the fixing 
of exact dates, the ruins bear abundant 
testimony to the fact that at least four 
thousand years ago this region was in- 
habited by a vast number of people whose 
chief industry was gold mining. Among 
them were skilled architects and builders, 
expert jewellers, and men having some 
knowledge of astronomy. Their oriented 
temples containing soapstone beams with 
bird effigies and phalli, their architectural 
decorations and gold ornaments, show that 
they were akin to the South Arabians and 
Pheenicians. Their many fortresses on pre- 
cipitous cliffs, made almost impregnable 
by narrow and tortuous passages, prove 
that they were foreign invaders of the soil 
and confronted by an ever-present foe who 
finally overwhelmed them. One cannot but 
feel that the place was the theatre, in those 
prehistoric times, of events as momentous 
as those in the annals of Babylon or 
Thebes. The numerous illustrations with 
which the yolume is adorned give a graphic 
impression of some of the oldest works of 
tian in existence. 


Italian Backgrounds, By Bdith Wharton. 
Illustrated by E. C. Peixotto. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1905. 


This collection of essays oh Italian sub- 
jecta is full of suggestive ideas on the 
point of view people take as to what they 
expect to find, and what they wish to see, 
in their travels. Mrs. Wharton hag many 
unusual qualifications for writing on the 
art of Italy In its many phases, among oth- 
ers a brilliant style, historic research, and 
a catholicity of taste. She herself, to use 
her own classification of travellers, be- 
longs ‘‘to those idlers who refuse to mea- 
sure art by time, and for whom Italy has 
a boundless horizon.”’ The second “ategory, 
“the happy few who remain more than three 
days,”’ might well profit by her mediavions 
as to how to employ their time and how 
to enjoy the “middle d{stance” which is 
their share; but, for the “hasty traveller” 





“for whom the foreground is asterisked,’’ 
her experience cannot serve. He has 
neither time nor capacity for seeing; does 
he not hurry through the Vatican rooms 
as if flying from destiny, and wondering 
what he has come to see? It is quite true 
that Italy cannot be understood or enjoy- 
ed by a hasty survey of its art treasures 
and sites of interest; only long sojourn, 
the serious study of its history and art 
development can prepare one for seeing in- 
telligently and understanding the raison 
@éire of the different epochs which have 
left their mark on all the great cities with 
such astonishing predominance. The ba- 
roque character of Rome, for instance 
that seventeenth-century ‘“‘debased style,” 
according to the guide-book, which Ber- 
nini, Borromeo, and Maderno evolved in 
architecture, and Guercino, the Caraccis 
and Claude Lorrain in painting, derived its 
inspiration directly from Michelangelo’s 
ceiling in the Sistina, and the Moses in 
San Pietro in Vincoli. It is the expression 
of ecclesiastical pomp and Spanish cere- 
monial blended with the desire for na- 
ture’s lines and the feeling of space; and 
how wonderfully the seventeenth-century 
churches are in harmony with the ruins of 
old Rome, and how little there would re- 
main of what Rome actually is, were we to 
eliminate the baroque and limit our admira- 
tion to its classic and medieval period. 
Styles are also very much subject to fash- 
ion, In Venice, where the “Byzantine 
Gothic” is the foreground, with a flavor of 
the early Renaissance, the elghteenth-cen- 
tury buildings were at one time considered 
the glory of the city, and St. Mark’s was 
characterized as “barbarous Gothick.” And 
it was this period which evolved Tiepolo, 
Canaletto, Guardi, and Longhi, painters 
who in their respective work express 80 
vividly the joyous, careless life of pleasure 
of their time. 

The great point insisted on by our author 
is that we should understand how litera- 
ture and art and nature and history are 
blended together and go to the making of 
each city; and that we find in the back- 
grounds of old masters of the fifteenth cen- 
tury the life that went on around the 
artist very truthfully depicted, while the 
foregrounds, with their holy families, saints, 
and donors, are merely conventional. We are 
warned against dividing ourselves into the 
two camps of Gothic and classical art; 
rather to keep our minds open to the ap- 
preciation and understanding of all that 
is good of whatsoever time. 

In the chapter on “Picturesque Milan” 
we are given a very good description of the 
Portinari chapel behind the choir of Sant’ 
Eustorgio; the mausoleum of.Saint Peter 
Martyr, one of the most exquisite achieve- 
ments of Italian art, and till quite re- 
cently very little visited and known. The 
combination of Michelozzo’s design and re- 
liefs with Vincenzo Foppa’s painting is 
very remarkable in harmony of line and for 
pure iridescent color scales of pale red and 
blue overlapping each other like the feath- 
ers on the breast of a wood-pigeon. The 
terra-cotta frieze of angels dancing and 
swinging between them large bells of flow- 
ers and fruit is a theme of complete joy- 
ousness, quite unique in design. In the 
chapter on Milan, too, we get a good ac- 
count of that pilgrimage church of the 
Madonna of Saronno, which all lovers of 


Luini and Gaudenzio Ferrari should visit, 





although these Luinis are rather in his 
latest manner, after he had fallen under 
Raphaelesque influence, while those of San 
Maurizio Maggiore are more characteristie 
of his peculiar charm. 

Another excursion of great interest is our 
author’s quest among the hills between 
Volterra and the Arno for the monastery 
containing a series of life-sized terra-cotta 
groups representing the scenes of the Pas- 
sion, supposed to have been the work of a 
blind modeller of Gambassi, an artist of 
the seventeenth century, named Gonnelli. 
These groups were found at San Vivaldo, a 
monastery which the Italian Government 
had restored. to the Franciscan order, San 
Vivaldo having been a follower of the 
Poverello during the latter half of the thir- 
teenth century. Mrs. Wharton had the sat- 
isfaction of establishing their attribution to 
an earlier epoch than that of Gonnelli, the 
close of the fifteenth. or beginning of the 
sixteenth century, recognizing at once in 
them far greater artistic quality than they 
were supposed to have possessed. 





Notes from a Diary; 1896 to 1901. By the 
Right Hon. Sir Mountstuart BE. Grant Duff. 
2 vols. E. P. Dutton & Co. 1905. 


With these, the thirteenth and fourteenth 
of his published ‘Notes’; Sir E. Grant Duff 
brings to a close that amazing diary which 
he ‘began to issue about five years ago. 
Amazing, we call it, because his fourteeu 
volumes are merely a selection from the 
whole record, which must be a leviathan - 
among personal diaries. Grant Duff was 
in his day a well-known though never a dis- 
tinguished figure in English politics and ad- 
ministration; but this side of his life, ob- 
viously the most interesting to the reader, 
he has rigidly excluded from his ‘Notes.’ 
“I have carefully avoided the chief inter- 
ests of my life,”’ he tells us in the preface, 
with what would almost amount to itiso- 
lence were it not rather peculiarly British 
naiveté. The reader is therefore to under- 
stand that these copious notes are only the 
by-products; for the man’s real interests he 
is invited from time to time to consult the 
newspapers of the day. The minor inter- 
ests of the five years that we are now to 
consider are not, of course, of the strenu- 
ous kind, since the diarist’s active years 
were ended. The collecting of plants and 
precious stones, dinners and breakfasts at 
certain literary and political clubs, and the 
anecdotes and reminiscences of elderly 
contemporaries collected even more assidu- 
ously than the plants and gems—this ig the 
substance of Grant Duff’s discreet pages. 

Among the pupils of Jowett there has 
been more than one who, having attained 
to high honors in public life, has counted 
it not the least of his distinctions that he 
was ‘“‘a pupil of Jowett.” But though Grant 
Duff came under the influence of the Socra- 
tes of Balliol for three years of his Oxford 
life, he repudiates the notion that he owed 
anything to the intercourse. ‘‘We were al- 
ways on the best of terms; but I am not 
conscious of having received much from 
him.” This reminds us of a certain under- 
graduate who, after an evening with Jow- 
ett, wrote the following: ‘He asked me if 
I would have a glass of wine, so I poured 
out a glass of wine and drank it; then he 
asked me if I would eat an apple, #o I ate 
an apple. But he eald nothing and I said 
nothing. I’m told that he asks you to wine 
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that he may find out what sort of a fellow 
you are, but I wasn’t going to let him see 
what sort of a fellow J am.’”” We may be 
sure, however, that this engaging youth 
never lived to write like Grant Duff on 
Jowett: ‘We arrived at very similar con- 
clusions upon many of the great subjects 
that have interested our times, by totally 
different though not distant paths.”’ 

We should be sorry to have to count the 
number of times in these two volumes 
that their author “dined at Grillion’s,” 
the London club at which both the lead- 
ing men of both political parties meet and 
dine together with the avowed aim of avert- 
ing social estrangement. By the time the 
industrious reader has reached the close 
of the diary he will find himself able to 
reconstruct a dinner at Grillion’s, to put 
the right man in the chair, to seat half- 
a-dozen peers in their favorite places, and 
to give a typical conversation. Nearly 
all Grant Duff’s anecdotes were gleaned 
at these dinners, and, if we may believe 
his reports of them, the conversation of 
English politicians consists almost entire- 
ly of rather pointless storfes. But his 
reminiscences are colored by his convic- 
tion that “the most agreeable conversation 
is that which brings new grist to the 
mill of one’s intelligence, in the shape of 
something one did not know before,” and 
discussion was not likely to thrive in his 
immediate neighborhood. Occasionally the 
anecdotes are worth quoting: 

“An Irish private went to ask his colonel 
for a week’s leave, on the ground that he 
had been exceedingly useful to his wife 
at her spring cleaning the year before, and 
that he should like to be so again. ‘It 
would give me,’ said the colonel, ‘the great- 
est possible pleasure to grant your request; 
but I am sorry to say that I have received a 
letter from your wife to say that you were 
of no use to her at the spring cleaning, and 
she hoped you would not get leave.’ .. . 
‘There must be,’ rejoined the man, ‘two of 
the greatest liars in the world in this 
room, for I never had a wife.’”’ 

The story of the death of Ollendorff also 
is well invented. He was dying, when a 
bystander caught these words: ‘‘Je meurs. 
On peut aussi dire, je me meurs.’’ But an 
earlier pedantic decedent had said, ‘Je 
m’en vais, ou je m’en vas; l’un et l’autre se 
dit.” That is an excellent story of Cecil 
Rhodes told by Lord Acton at a meeting 
of the Breakfast Club. Rhodes had asked 
him: ‘‘Why does not Mr. Theodore Bent 
say that the Zimbabwe ruins are Phe- 
nician?” Acton replied: “Because he is not 
quite sure that they are.” “Ah!” said 
the other, “that is not the way that Em- 
pires are founded.”’ 

On page 8 of the first volume Grant Duff 
gives a curious explanation of the familiar 
word “doyly.” It is that the family of 
D’Oylys “once held the Castle of Oxford 
and very broad lands in the neighborhood; 
the obligation being to defend the same 
against all comers, while the formal act 
of homage was the presentation every year 
to the King of a small tablecloth to be 
used at dinner.” If this be the true de- 
rivation of the word, it has escaped the 
editors of the Oxford Dictionary, where it 
is stated that the doyly is so named from 
one Doyly, a linendraper, who kept a 
famous shop in the Strand. We have not 
elsewhere met with the statement (on page 
120 of the same volume) that the line in 
Gray’s Elegy regularly printed: 

“Await alike the inevitable hour’’ 





ought to read 
“Awaits alike the inevitable hour.’’ 


hour being in the nominative. 

The memoirs of a moderately interesting 
man can be made very interesting indeed 
if their author has the gift of reporting 
and has been in close contact with the 
great men of his day. Grant Duff, in his 
long life, has known everybody in Lon- 
don worth knowing, but, as he is too scrupu- 
lous to use personal gossip, however 
harmless, and, according to his plan, ignores 
the great questions of the day (the Boer 
war for instance, is barely mentioned in 
his ‘Notes’), he has missed his chance of 
being the Greville of his generation. This 
is a real loss to posterity, for he had all 
the opportunities of a Greville. 


The Young, Folks’ Cyclopedia of Natural 
History. By John Denison Champlin, with 
coéperation of Frederic A. Lucas. Henry 
Holt & Co. 1905. 8vo, xvi, 726 pp. Ins. 


This is one of a series of cyclopedias for 
the young. In it the author has endeavored 
to compile in inexpensive form a book of 
reference in which may be found the main 
facts in regard to animals concerning which 
information is sought. The general plan 
adopted is to give the scientific facts re- 
garding each animal’s place in nature, its 
family or genus; an account of the impor- 
tant species of each group, with indication 
of the habitat, individual history, and hab- 
its of each, and pertinent information bear- 
ing on its origin, relationship to other 
forms recent or fossil, its relations to 
man, methods of hunting or capture, domes- 
tication, and such economic products as 
may be derived from it. The author is of 
opinion that he has furnished “an outline of 
the entire animal kingdom, from the larg- 
est mammal down to the tiniest insect,”’ 
and that “‘no important branch or class has 
been neglected, and the fauna of no one 
part of the world has been selected to the 
exclusion of that of another part.” This is 
claiming a good deal, and much depends up- 
on what significance is given to the word 
“important.” 

We find the Cyclopedia quite full in the 
matter of vertebrates, especially mammals 
and birds; and the close examination of a 
number of selections at random reveals no 
serious errors. One would have thought 
the lowest vertebrate, Amphioxus, impor- 
tant enough to deserve a figure and an 
entry in the index, but its scientific name 
does not occur, and a few lines under 
Leptocardii give a very insufficient idea of 
the animal. Without conspicuous inaccu- 
racy, the information in groups lower than 
the vertebrates declines rapidly in quantity 
and quality as we descend in the scale. This 
is perhaps natural, as the adequate presen- 
tation of such groups requires a grasp and 
knowledge not to be expected in an ordi- 
nary compiler without scientific training; 
and the defect would not have been partic- 
ularly dwelt upon here except for the un- 
due pretensions of Mr. Champlin’s preface. 

The text in general shows little system- 
atic grasp in the arrangement of facts, 
either in the articles as a whole or in any 
article in particular. Most of the conceded 
facts may be found by hunting for them, 
but they do not appear to be stated in any 
determined order, rather, as it were, hap- 
hazard. The accounts of such animale as 





ants and bees are lacking in freshness, 
though correct enough in a general way. 
The text throughout bears testimony to 
painstaking compilation rather than to 
ready knowledge. 

There are more than eight hundred illus- 
trations, many, of them derived by a process 
of reduction from the uncopyrighted treas- 
ure-house of Brehm’s “Thierleben,’ which has 
served to enrich most American works of 
this class for many years. It is needless to 
say that they are good, even when they re- 
call the “rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear.” 
However,. all things are relative, and for 
certain purposes and people this voluma 
may have a value which justifies its pub- 
lication, and may ensure its success. 


International Law. Part 1: Peace. By 
John Westlake. Cambridge (Eng.): Uni- 
versity Press; New York: Macmillan. 
1904. 


Mr. Westlake, who is Whewell Professor 
of International Law at Cambridge, is well 
known as a writer on international law, 
both private and public. In his preface he 
speaks of his intention to follow this vol- 
ume by another on international relations 
as affected by a state of war, and perhaps 
in this he will include all the questions 
grouped under the heads of Neutrality and 
the Law of Prize, thus completing a work 
which -will have the scope of the Law of 
Nations as a whole. He rather unneces- 
sarily disclaims all design of producing an 
“encyclopedia”; his present volume Is a 
small and compact collection of essays 
which challenges comparison at many points 
with the work of the systematic writers 
who have followed in the footsteps of Gro- 
tius. At the same time he wishes it to 
be noticed that his treatment is not ‘‘de- 
ductive,"’ for while he admits that such a 
treatment ‘“‘might start from State sover- 
eignty or from the assertion of certain 
rights as inherent in a State,”” he seems 
to be of opinion that it would lead in many 
cases to no result “unless the starting- 
points were defined with a precision only 
attainable by embodying the conclusions in 
them.” Not being deductive (and the pro- 
fessedly historical method being also ex- 
cluded), it follows that the volume is main- 
ly descriptive of the actual state of inter- 
national law, and the topics embrace a 
“General View of International Law,” “The 
Sources and Principles of International 
Law,” “The Classification of States,” “The 
Origin, Continuity and Extinction of 
States,” “The Title to State Territory,” 
“Rivers,” “The. Sea,” “Territorial Waters,” 
“Nationality and Alienage,”’ ‘National Juris- 
diction,” “Diplomacy,” “The Political Ac- 
tion of States,”’ “The Protection of Subjects 
Abroad,” and “International Arbitration.” 

We have been much struck with what Mr. 
Westlake has to say on the last head. His 
analysis of the difference—difficult or im- 
possible to define, yet very substantial— 
between “‘legal’’ and “‘political’’ questions, 
is very good, and throws light on the vexed 
question of the proper scope of arbitration 
treaties. So, too, the chapter on ‘The Pro- 
tection of Subjects Abroad” is valuable, 
though here, if we are not mistaken, the 
author’s method is not very advantageous 
to a satisfactory solution of the questions 
involved. What we crave here is precise- 
ly “deduction”’—the key in some principle 
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of the true view; for the practice of States 
tends rather to obscure the matter than to 
clear it up. Is there any difference be- 
tween deliberate fraud practised by a sov- 
ereign State on foreign bondholders and an 
ordinary maritime tort? Is one to be re- 
dressed, .and the other ignored? Here, 
certainly, the rule of “equal treatment 
with nationals” cannot help us much; it 
could hardly be an answer to such a claim 
that the sovereign State had also delib- 
erately repudiated the bonds held by its 
own citizens. The author’s remarks on 
this subject seem to us wanting in clear- 
ness. On the other hand, Mr. Westlake’s 
account of Title by Discovery and Effec- 
tive Occupation is an admirable one, both 
for clearness and for brevity. We have not 
space to go into such technical matters as 
alienage, nationality, the jus soli and jus 
sanguinis, and domicile. On this whole 
range of questions, Mr. Westlake’s stand- 
ing is well known. 





Tome Premier. Par 
Ernest Leroux. 


Manuel d’ Assyriologie. 
Charles Fossey. Paris: 
1904. Pp. xiv., 470. 

This is the first volume of a work of 
ambitious scope. In his preface, M. Fossey 
complains that while few sciences have in 
the last few years made such rapid progress 
as Assyriology, and few can promise more 
rapid progress in the years to come, from 
lack of some central, systematic publica- 
tion it is impossible for the student to 
ascertain, without infinite searching of 
journals and reviews, the state of any 
question Assyriological. There is to-day no 
general review of Assyrian-Babylonian lit- 
erature, no complete résumé of the innu- 
merable geographical data contained in that 
literature, no inventory of the texts rela- 
tive to any one of the divinities of the As- 
syrian pantheon, etc. M. Fossey proposes, 
if he finds sufficient support, to make this 
Manual of Assyriology a central publica- 
tion, up to date, of everything which per- 
tains to Assyria and Babylonia. 

In the present volume he discusses ex- 
plorations and excavations, the decipher- 
ment of the cuneiform text, and the 
origin and history of cuneiform writing. 
Others, as, for instance, Rogers and Hil- 
precht, have given a general survey of ex- 
plorations and excavations from the earliest 
time onward, and of the history of the state 
and ‘interpretation of the cuneiform text; 
but no one has produced so complete and 


8o systematic a survey as Fossey in the 
present volume. Commencing with Ben- 
jamin of Tudela, he gives a list of all who 
are known to have journeyed in Babylonia, 
Assyria, and adjacent regions belonging to 
the Assyrian-Babylonian civilization, and 
who have left any record of their travels or 
explorations, with a brief statement of what 
they did. The first book closes with a list 
of the principal Babylonian-Assyrian epi- 
graphical monuments, arranged according to 
their place of origin. While the title-page 
bears the date of 1904, the list of explora- 
tions closes with the year 1902, and does 
not, therefore, include the last American 
expedition to Bismya, undertaken under the 
auspices of the University of Chicago, the 
latest work of the English at Nineveh, the 
latest results of the German and French 
expeditions in Assyria, Babylonia, and Per- 
sia, or the Assyrian-Babylonian discoveries 
in the Austrian and English excavations in 
Palestine, which should be included, accord- 
ing to the scope of the work. As a book 
of complete reference it is, therefore, al- 
ready oui of date. 

The second book deals with the decipher- 
ment of the various forms of cuneiform 
script, Persian, Susian and Assyrian- 
Babylonian, collating first the references 
to cuneiform writing in classical authors— 
Herodotus, Thucydides, etc.—and' then ot 
modern travellers. The history of the ac- 
tual decipherment commences with Grote- 
fend. In his interest in Grotefend’s work 
in deciphering the Persian cuneiform, M. 
Fossey quite loses the sense of propor- 
tion. Grotefend’s work was remarkable 
chiefly because it so long antedated the ac- 
tual decipherment of the inscriptions; prac- 
tically it had little effect. His original 
paper was read before the Géttingen Acad- 
emy in 1802; it was not actually published 
until 1895. The real decipherer of the 
Persian cuneiform was Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son, whose work was published in 1846-49. 
Yet only two pages are devoted to Rawlin- 
son, and nearly twenty to Grotefend. Even 
Lassen has a place several times larger 
than that assigned to Rawlinson. This is 
due to the author’s interest in the begin- 
nings of decipherment, whether productive 
or not. Similarly, in the chapter on the 
decipherment of the Assyrian-Babylonian 
writings, excessive space, so far as prac- 
tical results are concerned, is given to 
Botta, Sauley, and Hincks. 

The third book deals with the origin and 
history of the cuneiform characters. The 


greater part of this section is devoted to 
the discussion of the curious Sumerian 
controversy. Halévy, it will be remem- 
bered, contended that there was no Sumer- 
ian language, and that the inscriptions sup- 
posed to be Sumerian. were really Semitic- 
Babylonian written in a hhieratic script. 
Inasmuch as the controversy is now set- 
tled in favor of the Sumerian origin of 
the Babylonian cuneiform, the author 
scarcely needed to devote one hundred 
pages to a report and discussion of Halévy’s 
peculiar theories. 

Following these three books is a con- 
densed and convenient bibliography arrang- 
ed according to chapters, complete up to 
1902, but containing also some references 
from 1903 and 1904. The book is also fur- 
nished with an index, and a map (which 
the author says that he had much difficulty 
in preparing, owing to the peculiar nature 
of the material available), the single “ob- 
ject of which is to illustrate the history of 
tne explorations and excavations. We have 
not noted, in our examination of this map, 
the omission of any place of importance. 

The value of this work is as an en- 
cyclopedia of ready reference, and it is 
to be regretted that the author has some- 
times lost sight of that fact. 
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